





In This Issue 
Sex, Deftly Handled 


See Page 7 for an Article 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


JIM TULLY 


Author of “Emmett Lawler,” 
writes on Page 9 about 


“Writing the Novel” 


Coming! 
A New Cash-Prize Contest for WRITER’S DIGEST 


Readers will be Announced in Our 
November Issue. Read It! 
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Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
out. This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 
for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand between the manuscript and its sale. In such cases your 
stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


HONEST CRITICISM 


that every manuscript 
is rea‘l and criticized 


MAKES THEM SELL 


Our Criticism Department is com-_ This means 


received 


posed of people who can tell you how 
to write because they have learned to 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo- 
ple who have failed to make good them- 
selves. They are people with a deep 
interest in the other writer’s problems, 
and who therefore take a keen joy in 
helping to solve them. They are people, 


which is 
just as carefully as though it were the 
critic’s own work. This does not mean 
that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
critics assume that you do not just want 
compliments, regardless of the merit of 
your work. If your work is good, we 
tell you so and suggest suitable markets. 
If it is faulty, we likewise tell you how 


too, who know the market and can give 
valuable advice about selling your manu- 
scripts. 


you can make it better. We guarantee 
HONEST CRITICISM. 
OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 


has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 


1000 words or less 
1000 to 2000 words 
IN FNS RENE oo aia als rere vin ee Ok IFA geen wig alee cee 
3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words.... 

Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 
75 cents per i000. 

Command our services! 
your next rejection slip. 
script—TODAY! 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
BUTLER BUILDING CINCINNATI, O. 


Over 100 lines 





Digest Typing 
Service 


ae We also offer a Typing Serv- 
Let us help you eliminate ice. For this the rate is 75c 
Send us your new manu- for each 1,000 words. The work 
is done by expeft typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 
price includes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 











NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, R. H., Warren, Pa, 
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A New Idea 
In Short Story Courses— 


Supplementary Follow-Up Lessons 


Any course in short story writing should, to be 100% efficient, have contact at 
some point with the current short-story field. Market conditions are always changing, 
Editorial needs are constantly shifting—the public is always demanding new kinds of 


fiction. 


be strictly up to date today. 


has solved this — by add- 
ing—to its regular course of 25 
Lessons—a supplementary course 
of 12 Supplementary Follow-Up 
Lessons. Mind, this is addi- 
tional service which we are go- 
ing to add to the _ standard 
IDEAL COURSE without add- 
ing a cent to the price of the 
Course. This added feature is 
—FREE. Each week, on com- 
pleting your Course, you will 
receive a Supplementary Follow- 
Up Lesson, setting before you 
the very latest —— . in 
the short story This 
makes of the IDEAL COURSE 
the most complete and practical 
ever offered, even at three or 
four times the price asked for 
the Ideal, 

“Can I learn to write short 
stories?” The Editor of the 
Ideal Course is asked this ques- 
tion many times every day. 
The answer is, “Yes, if you will 
devote a sufficient amount of 
time to a study of short story 
technique—provided you receive 
roper gage in your study.” 
ow the IDEAL COURSE 
furnishes this guidance at every 
point. It tells you, by means 
of simple, clearly understood 


It is plain that a Course written several months ago—as it must be—cannot 


' How, then, shall a Course be so planned as to com- 
bine the principles of the standard course with the need of keeping the student 
strictly up to the minute on the short story market? 


IDEAL Course In Short Story Writing 


lessons, all about plot building, 
characterization, dialogue, nar- 
rative, description, suspense and 
dozens of other essentials—it 
tells you how to construct a 
story from start to finish—and 
then it tells you how to sell it. 
The editors, so absolutely con- 
vinced are they of the superi- 
ority of the course, even furnish 
the enthusiasm. It is up to 
you merely to devote to the 
Course a certain amount of time 
each week and a determination 
to succeed, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

We want you to have this 
Course—we want to see you 
begin supplying your share of 
stories to the magazines each 
month, Therefore, if you will 
fill out the attached coupon 
you will receive the 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING, and the Supplemen- 
tary Follow-Up Lessons, and the 
FREE Criticism Coupons—and 
also THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—for an entire year—all for the 
regular price of the Course, 
which is $5, postpaid. 
DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
—just fill out the attached cou- 








THEY’VE TAKEN THE 
IDEAL COURSE 


I found it to be the best 
book for me I ever saw ex- 
cept the Bible.—T, J. T 


If people only knew the real 
value of your course, you 
would be unable to supply the 
demand, even at several times 
its present price.—P. E. 


Am more than delighted and 
can conscientiously tell any- 
one that the course is worth 
~~ than a five dollar bill.— 


a 








pon, and we will send you the 
Course immediately and add 
your name to THE WRITER'S 
DIGEST subscription list. Pay 
the postman $5, then if after a 
five days’ examination you do 
not find the Course all that we 
have claimed for it, return it 
to us and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 





FREE CRITICISM FOR EVERY “IDEAL” 
STUDENT 


Our Special Offer, described elsewhere in this 
advertisement, includes our criticism service, by 


USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal”? Course 
on Short Story Writing and enter my name to 








which our editors criticize two of your manu- 
scripts FREE OF CHARGE. You are entitled, 
at such times as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a whole, to send in 
(with criticism coupons which we will furnish 
you) two manuscripts which put into practice the 
lessons you have been studying, From the criti- 
cism you are enabled to find out your weaknesses; 
how you may strengthen your work; in what line 
to work hardest. 











receive THE WRITER’ Sy DIGEST for one year, 
with free criticism of MS. I will pay ma‘] carrier 
$5.00 when he delivers the Course, and if I am 
not satisfied it is understood that I can return 
the lessons and magazine within three days from 
their receipt, my money to be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 














THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


The New 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost, It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work, A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers, House organs. Photoplay pro- 


ducers, 
Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. There are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story, 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 
---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 
THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen. The book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship,”—The Bookman. 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 


Technique Of Fiction Writing 
Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it. The most im- 
portant work of its kind. 
By Robert Saunders Dowst $1.75 Net. 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 


Price, $1.00. 


By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. By Culpepper Chunn. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 
can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 

1000 words or less Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 to 2000 words. cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 to 3000 words. E rates for book manuscripts of more 


3000 to 4000 words than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to 5000 Words... ....<sscesece ‘ for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appeararce. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 













TheWriter’s Digest Service Department 


now Offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 


is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 

(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Cinsinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ - 
spelaineeraawa ae sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 








COMPLETE DIGEST FILE 
If your back numbers of THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST have become lost or mutilated, 
you can have a complete volume by send- 
ing for one of our 
BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1922. 
There are only a few copies of this 
volume left. When they are gone, back 
issues will be unobtainable in any form— 
because our supply has been completely 
exhausted except for these few bound 
volumes. ‘Therefore, order 
come, first served. Price, $2.50. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Butler Building 




















The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 
of writing. 


Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen:—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Picase send me, postpaid by 
return mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF THE 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips, 



























The Information you want 


And WHEN you want it! 








Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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SUPrCs ee") 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 


wi 


2 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given. 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


Address 
Re iccender ieee eesa cee eee auee aeewes Cae KeNeS State 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1. Newspaper _Correspond- 
ence a Promising Field. 

Lesson 2, What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7. 


the 


How to Prepare Copy. 
Lesson 8. General Instructions, 
Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 


Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 











Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,’ 
By Felix J. Koch. In this “wi 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
vane, but about how to do it. 

The riter’s Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand po grt questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 

“ send him a manuscript, etc. 

will save you hours of looking 
ines 4 books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 








1 “A” Coupon 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 
IDEAL COURSE IN _ NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND.- J 
ENCE, bs yout hag Criticism Certifi- 
cotes, and enter my name on THE 

WRI TER'S SIGEST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman 4 
upon receipt of the Course, and 
reserve the privilege of semcies 8 
the Course at the end of five days 
if it is not all you claim it to 
and receive my money back. 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAYfFSERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the sane ge amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by aeouee the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made fs 4 and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY. Don’t even 
take the time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your subscription a year, or 
mail it to a friend if you desire. Or— 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im 
ortant books for writers—““How to Syndicate a e by Felix 
. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book, ty, Bory V. 
Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. och being 
the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and - Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 


“B” COUPON 





“B’? COUPON” 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
8 reas gas Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 

CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 

“How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Ton to pay the postman $5 upon 

receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 

the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 

way with the Course. 


Gent 
WRITING. AND 
and the following books: 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR WRITERS OF SHORT 
STORIES, PHOTOPLAYS, POEMS, POPULAR SONGS, Etc. 


T. C. O’DonnNELL, Epitror 
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Sex, Deftly Handled 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Author of “The Fiction Business,” “The Second Mate,” etc. 


There is a lot of money to be made by 
writers who can supply stories with a touch 
of sex, deftly handled. 

In this obviously true statement there is 
a great deal more than appears on the sur- 
face. It applies not only to magazine, but 
to books, as certain publishers who openly 
worship St. Pandarus have discovered. The 
two final words contain a very plausible and 
crafty snare for writers. In the hope that 
many other writers will read these words, 
| want to discuss the subject of sex liter- 
ature, exactly as I see it, not preaching, but 
from a purely business aspect. 

How does this growing flood of magazine 
and book publication, with a sex trend, 
affect those of us who make a living by 
writing—or want to? How does it affect 
our business, our rates, our editorial rela- 
tions? It is the most deadly menace that 
writers have ever faced. 

Now, it has certain claims to the con- 
sideration of writers. There is money in it, 


plenty of money. The publishers of any 
sex magazine emphasize its morality—that 
is, the fact that it must preach the bitter 
fruit of wrong-doing in order to get through 
the mails. We need not discuss this sort 
of argument. The plain fact is, as we all 
know, that these magazines are meant to be 
just as “snappy” as possible and still get by. 

I’m not going to regard their morality, or 
lack of morality, at all. Let’s look at this 
whole thing from a business standpoint, 
brethren. 

In Europe, sex literature is decidedly on 
the wane. In Italy, a revulsion of popular 
sentiment allied to Fascism is sweeping it 
out of being. In Spain, readers have re- 
volted against it in another way—it is dy- 
ing of inertia. In France, the author of 
“Ta Garconne” was expelled from the 
Legion of Honor; yet this book has not a 
tithe of the rotten degeneracy exhibited in 
Waldo Frank’s “Rahab,” for example. 

Now, why is all this true? Simply be- 





(There is a great deal of loose talk on this subject of sex and what 


attitude the writer should take toward it. 


Most of it is put on a purely 


sentimental or ethical basis. Mr. Jones’ article, though, is straight from 
the shoulder, and carries weight because he puts his whole case on good 


business grounds. 


We urge our readers to think twice, or better, read 


this article twice, before entering this market.—The Editor.) 
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cause the deadly menace to th* writing craft 
has been perceived. 

This menace is distinctly a commercial 
matter, to be regarded as such by those of 
us who can gain no higher viewpoint. 

First, this sort of literature fills a gap, 
supplies a demand; a large class of people 
desire it and buy it. 

The same holds true of the white slave 
trade. 

The publishers who specialize in this sort 
of book and magazine, the writers who 
produce it, aim, first at pandering to the 
salacious reader, and second at masking this 
salacity behind a pretense of realism, or 
cleverness, or pseudo-morality. 

This is perfectly legal and is a matter of 
business. The younger tribe of writers 
who make money by supplying mental 
aphrodisiacs for the bawdy trade, loudly 
proclaim the triumph of art over censor- 
ship. They cannot claim that it is good 
business for them, however. It is a good 
business only for the pandering publisher. 
For the writer, it is business suicide. Why? 

When the first flood of sex magazines 
came out, the better publications attempted 
to supply a check by means of a tacit black- 
listing of the writers. This failed. Then, 
as now, much of the sex stuff came out 
under pen names. The writers who make 
a living from these magazines are usually 
good enough business people to hide the 
fact, not from a sense of shame, but from 
a good business sense. 


The Personal Danger 


Let us avoid entirely the personal danger 
to the writer—the inner danger to himself. 
Let us regard only the menace to his pocket- 


book, his business, his future. If he is to 
make a living and a name for himself, the 
writer must look to ten and twenty years 
hence, not merely to the story he is writing 
today. This is vitally true. Tomorrow is 
built only on today. Now, the menace which 
faces the writer who is an intellectual pros- 
titute is—aside from all questions of ethics 
or morality, but purely in a business sense 
—exactly that which faces the physical 
prostitute. There is no other analogy. 
There is glitter today, and tomorrow there 


is nothing. The writer may make a living 
but the publisher makes the big money. 

And how is the writer of this stuff con- 
sidered in the business world—in the world 
of writers? Exactly as a prostitute is con- 
sidered in the social world. 

You will cry out at this, but let’s see. 
You say: “Look at Brown or Smith! Mak- 
ing slathers of money, and in the front of 
literature today! They are regarded by 
other writers as artistic masters—” 

Hold on. How do you know they are 
so regarded—and by what other writers? 
You see a lot of log-rolling in a few maga- 
zines. Smith praises Brown’s latest porno- 
graphic feat, and Brown praises Robinson, 
and all three get their friends into action, 
and their publishers exert all possible pull 
to get the log-rolling printed in this or that 
“literary” periodical. The demimondaine 
says: “What clever writing!” The man or 
woman seeking vicarious sexual enjoyment 
chuckles and commends the story. I defy 
you to hear either it or the writer praised 
by anyone who amounts to a tinker’s dam 
in the business world, the social world, the 
world of art or literature, or any other of 
the kingdoms of the world. So you must 
choose whether your writing, as a business, 
is to reach the people who are worth while 
and have a solid foundation, or to reach 
lower classes of people and get you nothing 
twenty years hence. 

Does that verge on preaching? Then let’s 
get back a bit. The magazine prostitutes, 
like their sisters in the flesh, reach out al- 
ways for new blood—new writers. They. 
do it in crude ways or in clever ways. One 
of them not long ago got a writer into its 
pages by sending him a list of reputable 
writers who had been signed up, with a 
statement of change of policy, etc. He 
found too late that it was all a bluff—they 
wanted his name in their pages, even with 
a perfectly decent story under it. 


“Deftly Handled” 

Or that clever phrase “deftly handled.” 
The writer who would produce nothing raw, 
is led on by an appeal to his artistry and 
craftmanship. He is tempted by the money 


(Continued on page 63) 
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(We are going to write it out on the characterization line if it takes 


all this autumn, and right on until next autumn. 


This article by Mr. 


Tully is quite as pertinent as the people he wants you to write about— 
because it is the direct result of his experience in writing what everybody 
has recognized as a big novel.—The Editor.) 


Writing the Novel 


By JIM TULLY 


Author of “Emmet Lawler” 


Arnold Bennett has rightly said that there 
is no definite technic in the writing of a 
novel. He further has stated that all the 
great novelists, except Turgenev, had vio- 
lated all the stated rules in the writing of 
their masterpieces. 

| had long been aware of the fact that 
men like Dickens and Dostoievsky had ad- 
hered to no certain rules, and knowing it, I 
dared to compose what I think is a novel, 
by merely telling my story in a natural, 
sincere way. Of characterization I will 
write later. These few paragraphs will per- 
tain to so-called “technique.” 

rhere naturally must be a certain poise 
used by the writer of a long narrative. 
There must also be a great measure of se- 
lection and care used in such a composition. 
But life and a wide reading teaches a writer 
that much. If they do not, then perhaps it 
were better that he wait until they do. 


| believe in study for a writer, but I 
further believe in learning by observation 
and absorption. All the technique in the 
world would not have made Jack London. 
On the contrary, it would have unmade him. 
Too much technique saps the vitality of the 
real writers. Imagine Gorky expressing 
himself to suit the taste of the average col- 
lege professor. He would not be Gorky if 
he did. 

My experience has taught me that real 
characterization is a thing of slow growth. 
One should live with his characters for 
months, or years at a time, according to the 
in‘ensity of the writer. For instance, my 
Faith Healer in “Emmett Lawler” is an 
entirely imaginary figure. He was the life- 


long dream of an old man that I would 
have loved to know. 

The one incident that probably gave birth 
to him in my subconscious mind was as fol- 
lows: While riding along a country road 
in Ohio, as a ragged orphan urchin, I saw 
an immense man in a blue shirt drawing 
water from a well. He lived alone, a very 
ignorant man—perhaps he is still living in 
Paulding County there, as it has been 
eighteen years since I saw him, the one 
time only. My companion, a farmer, said, 
“That’s the Faith Healer.” That was all 
I knew of him, save that a week later I had 
occasion to know that he was a fanatic. 

Well, I conceived the idea of a Faith 
Healer who worshipped in no church, and 
followed no creed, from that old man. I 
did it sufficiently well—that leading critics 
here and abroad said that the Faith Healer, 
as all the leading characters in the book, 
must have been met with by me in real life, 
else they could not have been so vividly 
drawn. So I smiled at their wisdom, and 
this is the first time I have ever published 
the truth concerning it. The fact that critics 
were unable to tell the real characters from 
the imagined ones in “Emmett Lawler” has 
been a comfort to me indeed. 

Soaroff, the brutal farmer, is still alive 
so far as I know. Justiee was ever laggard 
in the back woods of Ohio. His real name 
is “oroff, and his first name is Solomon. 
But it will be seen that I blended fact with 
fiction and wrote a novel. 

As to plot—I have always thought we 
had too much plot in novels. Our lives do 
not come in plots, but in series of incidents. 
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If a thing can be made to happen in a 
natural way, so much the better. I am dif- 
ferent from most .writers, maybe. I will 
labor to make a thing happen naturally if I 
can. I speak now of my more serious 
writing, but even in my short stories of the 
prize ring, I try to make them remain true 
to life. 

I have recently sold two short stories 
dealing with the prize ring to “Bob” Davis, 
of The Argosy-All Story. Many writers 
in writing fight stories pass lightly over 
what, to me, should be the climax of a short 
tale dealing with the ring—the fight itself. 
I will pull every word-wire toward getting 
the men in the ring. Then I describe the 
batt!'e—feeling all the while that it is my 
duty to put the b!ood of battle into it. The 
reading of letters from Bob Davis which 
arrive with the checks is a great comfort. 
Coming from a man who knows the ring 
as perhaps no other editor knows it, they 
are evidence that I am on the right road. 


How to Write—Write! 

I am now about to say one of the most 
sincere things that I have ever said—in the 
hope that some young writer of the future 
will read it. There is one absolute rule in 
writing, and the saying is not at all original 
with me, though I learned it in seven years 
of labor as an ex-pugilist and tramp in 
writing one book. “The way to learn to 
write is—to write!” 

That is it. Long patience and application, 
saturated with your heart’s blood—you will 
either write or you will not—and the only 
way to find out whether you will or not, is 
to try. One has to have unlimited confi- 
dence in one’s self—at least I found it 
necessary. I found many people who pa- 
tronized me when they heard that I, an un- 
couth fellow, apparently, was trying to 
write a book. Some of them now say, 
“Why, Jim, I just knew you would do it.” 
I smile inwardly, as I knew they knew no 
such thing. I proved it to them—that’s all. 

On the other hand I found encouragers 
galore after I had turned the trick. There 
were five or six who stuck with me through 
the dark days, and I do them everlasting 
honor and credit. 

My own method of writing is completely 


my own, as it seems to me that each writer 
must write in a way that suits him. I am 
not a prolific writer in the sense that some 
men are, and neither do I ever expect to be. 
I have no quarrel with them at all. One 
always does the best one can. I would 
rather make a thousand a month writing 
that which pleases me than make twice that 
amount writing that which pleases some- 
one else. I don’t use the much ridden 
word “art,” as I have no such thing to be 
true to. I merely would like to keep faith 
with Jim Tully, as I have to live with the 
red-headed monster, and he is as complex 
as three women and the late Henry James. 
I might add that I love writing. It is 
the passion of my life. I gave up the prize 
ring for it, I gave up a sure thing in a 
business career. I will write the rest of my 
life. I do not know how much money I will 
make, but I will write—and gain as much 
happiness as I possibly can by so doing. 





British Copyright 

An inquiry which we addressed to the 
British Board of Trade has brought the 
following information concerning the copy- 
righting of books in Great Britain by 
American citizens: 

“The law of copyright in this country is 
now regulated by the Copyright Act of 1911, 
a copy of which is enclosed. 

“Under this Act an American citizen can 
secure copyright for his original literary, 
dramatic, musical, or artistic works— 

“(1) If he publishes the work for the 


first time in this country. 

“(2) Where the work is first published 
in America, by publication in this country 
not later than 14 days after the date of 
publication in America. 

“(3) In the case of an unpublished work, 
without any formality other than com- 
pliance with the conditions and formalities 
prescribed by the United States law. 
“There are no formalities to be observed 

such as registration or payment of fees. 
Further, ‘publication’ is defined as ‘the 
issue of copies of the work to the public, 
and there is no ‘manufacturing’ clause, such 
as is iricluded in the United States Copy- 
right Law in respect of books in the English 


” 
language. 
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Writing for the Semi- Technical Press 


By JAMES TATE 


Editor “Shop Notes” and “Amateur Mechanics” 
Departments, Popular Mechanics Magazine 





The magazines that 
specialize in popu-, 
larizing science and 
mechanics do _ not 
receive the attention 
from beginning 
writers that they 
merit. Figured on 
the basis of time 
spent in gathering 
material, in prepara- 
tion of manuscript, 
or number of words, 
these magazines pay 
far better than do 
most fiction maga- 
zines, and are always 
eager for “short 
stuff”-—and three or 


either. 











(We've been telling you about 
the big demand for material for 
the semi-technical magazines, 
about the good pay, and about 
the value of this work as a train- 
ing for the more pretentious 
forms of writing, like fiction. We 
asked Mr. Tate, as one of the 
editors of an important market, 
to set forth for WRITERS’ 
DIGEST the special require- 
ments of the editors in this field, 
and here he comes and says, 
among others, the same thing. 
And we didn’t ask him to say it, 
No, sir! 
with the article!—The Editor.) 


it on. That’s ten 
cents a word—and 
what fiction magazine 
pays an unknown 
author ten cents a 
word? 

Every one of the 
readers of THE 
WrRITER’s DIGEST has, 
at one time or 
another, seen some 
little home-made 
device or repair kink, 
used in the house, on 
a friend’s auto, in a 
store or shop that 
caused the exclama- 
tion, “That’s a clever 
stunt.” But you for- 
got about it, instead 


Now go on 








four short articles 
accepted a week, at 
three to five dollars each, will produce a 
respectable sum at the end of the year. 
The beauty of this method of breaking 
into the game is that you don’t have to be 
an “author”; names don’t cut any figure 
with these magazines at all—ideas are what 
count. That little job you did at home the 
other day, for example, when you had to 
make a seat cover for your desk chair, and 
you had nothing with which to make it. 
Your eye lit on a piece of corrugated fiber 
board, you cut it to shape, cut a slot in the 
back to make it fit over the chair, put it 
in place, and there you were, all set! 
“Yes,” you say, “but there’s nothing in 
that—anyone would think of that.” Any- 
one wouldn’t, as it happens, but anyone 
reading the article would think of it the 
next time they needed a seat cover, and 
that’s why an article of that kind—just 
thirty words, with a sketch that didn’t take 
a minute to make—brought three dollars 
to the fellow that had sense enough to send 


of making a note of 
it, and rattling a 100-word description of 
the stunt off on your typewriter, making a 
rough sketch, and sending it off to an 
editor from whom it would have brought 
a check. 

The following paragraphs will give the 
reader a good idea of what Popular 
Mechanics, as an example of the maga- 
zines in the field using this kind of material, 
does and does not want, and of how they 
want the material prepared. 

In the first place, articles are paid for 
immediately on acceptance, and that means 
in a day or two, and all rejected MSS. are 
promptly returned. Rates depend chiefly 
upon the cleverness and novelty of the ideas, 
and upon the number of people likely to 
be interested in them. You don’t have to 
be an author or a draftsman; a rough 
sketch, or a photo, accompanied by a simple 
description, just as one would tell it to a 
friend—that’s all that is necessary. No 
literary effort or finished drawing is neces- 
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sary, as the editor is used to reading things 
written by all kinds of people, and in 
puzzling out all kinds of crude drawings. 

For your “Shop Notes” department, 
ideas for the small shop, for the garage, 
and for the practical workman everywhere 
are wanted—better ways to do old jobs, 
new tools, in fact, anything that would 
interest the man in the shop; for the 
“Amateur Mechanics” department, ideas 
for the home mechanic and tinkerer, toys 
for the youngsters, and devices that the 
boy or girl can make themselves. 

Articles that are not wanted are: direc- 
tions for making common things that every- 
body knows how to make; general remarks 
on any branch of science; things taught in 
every school and treated thoroughly in text- 
books ; accounts of how to do things that few 
people ever have to do; medical formulas, 
or formulas that can be found in any pub- 
lished collections. Ideas that would interest 
no one outside of a certain locality, or a 
certain small class of people; accounts of 
some remarkable thing accomplished by a 
youngster, and descriptions of some inven- 
tion that is going to revolutionize industry. 
All these things are unacceptable, simply 
because they are not what people want to 
read. 

The following hints also will benefit those 
who intend to cash in on their spare time 
in this manner: 

Paper: Write on only one side of the 
paper, and use paper about 814” wide and 
11” high. Expensive paper is not neces- 
sary; almost any quality will do, if it is 
not so thin as to be transparent. Old print- 
ing on the back is not objectionable, if it 
doesn’t show through. 

Heading: At the top of each manuscript 
should appear : 

1. Author’s name and address (prefer- 
ably at the left). 

2. Number of pages in the manuscript, 
and number of photos or sketch sheets 
accompanying (preferably at the right). 

3. The title, in the center just below the 
above information. Below title, give pen 
name, if any. 

Arrangement: Don’t place more than 
one manuscript on a single sheet of paper, 


as this avoids the necessity of tearing when 
they must be separated. 

Clips: Don’t fasten the sheets of a 
manuscript together in any manner that 
prevents their being instantly separated. 

Mailing: Don’t roll up manuscripts or 
drawings. Either send them flat, or fold 
them and send in an envelope. 

Style of Writing: Tell the story as .sim- 
ply as possible. Tell the reader in your 
first few sentences what you are driving 
at—don’t make him read about a lot of 
parts and how to make them and put them 
together, before he finds out whether it is 
anything he cares about or not. Give just 
enough detail to make the idea clear; if 
you are in doubt how much this is, make 
the article brief, and state in a note below 
that you are prepared to furnish fuller de- 
tails if desired. 

If you call for the use of any material 
or part which is not obtainable in ordinary 
retail stores, tell where it can be obtained, 
and, if possible, inclose clipping from a 
catalog which lists it. Be very sure to call 
the thing by its proper name. 

Illustrations: Unless you are a skilled 
illustrator, don’t attempt to make finished 
drawings. The drawings we publish are 
made by professional artists, chiefly from 
simple sketches furnished by the author of 
the article. These sketches are best made 
with a lead pencil, either on the same sheet 
as the writing, or on another full-sized 
sheet. Don’t give dimensions for parts 
which could just as well be made without 
following these dimensions; but be sure to’ 
indicate the dimensions which are essential 
to the story. 

A convenient method of illustrating, ap- 
plicable in many cases, is to clip from old 
catalogs or advertisements pictures of ob- 
jects you are writing about, pasting them 
on a sheet with a few pencil lines drawn 
in to illustrate your story. Or, if you pre- 
fer, send a sample or model, which we 
will return to you if requested. 

Photographs: If you can get a good, 
clear photograph of what you are describ- 
ing, send it instead of a sketch; if the 
photo doesn’t show the whole idea, send 


(Continued on page 61) 





(Writing about photoplay technique cannot be reduced we believe to 
simpler terms than in the following article by Mr. Dimick, who, in 
this and articles to follow, will build up, step by step, right before your 


eves, a complete plot. 


This will enable you actually to see the processes 


of elimination and selection of material and characters, instead of having 


to read about it.—The Editor.) 


Building The Photoplay Plot* 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay,” “Photoplay Making,” etc. 


There are a few technicalities of plot 
making with which I must acquaint the 
reader in these opening paragraphs, so that 
he shall the more clearly visualize the work- 
manship to be revealed presently. 

Some college professor has said that art 
(meaning literary art) is a simplification of 
life. That is not a bad definition so long 
as it is understood; but “simplification” 
does not mean ordinary condensation or 
paucity of the material itself. It means that 
we merely eliminate, when in a creative 
mood, those of life’s trivialities and inanities 
that do not bear significantly upon our prob- 
lem, our characters and their environment 
and motives. 

Art is also, I may say, an elaboration of 
life; for in the making of a plot, and after 
the plot is made, we must add much detail 
of our own invention in order to produce 
the intended results. And the plot frame- 
work, in order to grow into a synopsis or 
story, must have the weather-boarding of 
detail fastened to it by the author. 

A plot is a series or sequence of causes 
and effects. That also is an old definition. 
But we shou!d understand these causes and 
effects as being incidents or events leading 
to situations between characters. They are 
not separable, but may be thought of as 
links in a chain, if that is helpful. The plot 
incidents may, again, be thought of as se- 
juents, each one a unit in the sequence. 

In plot development we may use two 





*The material of these articles is pro- 
tected by copyright, and must not be used 
in any way by any person whomsoever 
without the author’s permission. 


general methods. Since causes may be 
stronger than their effects, or the reverse, 
we may modify our incidents, our char- 
acters, or their actuations, by adding to 
them certain appropriate details; or, we 
may modify them just as surely by sub- 
tracting from them certain features we 
deem objectionable to our aims. These proc- 
esses are called respectively dramatic addi- 
tion and dramatic subtraction. 

Again, since causes may give rise to both 
immediate and remote results, it is possible, 
especially in a surprise plot, to have an in- 
cident which leads to only negligible imme- 
diate results, but which becomes vastly im- 
portant in its ultimate result at the climax 
or exposure. This will be better under- 
stood later on. 

Some synoptists, like fiction authors or 
playwrights, begin work with a big situation 
or crisis near the middle of the plot, and 
then go backward to the beginning from 
effect to cause. Others begin at or near the 
beginning and work forward from cause 
to effect, arranging the sequents in dramatic 
order as they proceed. You may employ the 
method that best deve'ops your material, or 
that best suits your own habits of thought. 
All minds do not work alike. 

However, when the plot has been com- 
pleted, it should show by its structure that 
it is the product of a workman who knows 
his business. It should be a plausible, sig- 
nificant, lifelike, and surprising (that is, 
at least mildly surprising) series of causa- 
tion sequents. For the purposes of the 
photoplay it must be likewise a pictorial 
plot, one which contains the “picture values” 
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demanded by producers. It must be largely 
self-revelatory, that is, capable of being 
fiimed with the fewest spoken and explan- 
atory subtitles, or of inserts. If the plot 
is largely internal or psychological, it will 
require numerous subtitles or leaders. 
These matters will be cleared up when 
we come to the actual work of building a 
sample plot, which I shall now take up. 


The Beginning of a Plot 


I (if I use the first person frequently, 
pardon me) began with the idea of a char- 
acter, a central figure, a man who weaves 
dreams and blows bubbles after the modern 
fashion. Most of his bubbles—as bubbles 
have a way of doing in real life—will burst ; 
but that fact I can see already will enhance 
the dramatic and emotional values of the 
plot. I want dramatic situations and emo- 
tional appeal. 

Now I know, of course, that a photoplay 
story is based on action. My character, be 
he ever so lovable as a man, must not stop 
at being a mere dreamer. No. He must be 
one of the present-day air-castle builders, 
who puts his visions into action while pur- 
suing the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. 
He begins to take shape in my mind. I 
see him as a young man, handsome, edu- 
cated, optimistic. He desires wealth. 
Wealth is something which will be under- 
standable to a mixed “movie” audience. 

But why, I ask myself, should he think so 
much of wealth? I need a motive. Here 
other characters begin dimly to make them- 
selves visible to me. He shall have a father, 
I reply, who made a fortune in business 
who is his model. He, too, shall make a 
fortune. His mother, I decide, is dead. 
That will obviate embarrassing details and 
render him more amenable later on to the 
charms of a girl who is beginning to loom 
up in mind. Of course, there must be a 
girl, for “heart interest” is essential in the 
photoplay. At present, however, I am in- 
terested only in developing this chief char- 
acter around whom the story will grow by 
accretion. Later on, I shall turn to the 
woman. 

Observe that so far i have no definite 
theme. The story is too young yet; but I 
know that presently a definite theme will 


suggest itself, when the main characters 
appear and grow real. Besides, I do not 
think that good plots are the outgrowth of 
pre-determined themes, to which the plots 
are fitted like a ready-made coat. No; not 
that. 

Going On With the Story 


Observe again, please, that I have not 
thus far thought much about plot incidents 
or situations. They will take care of them- 
selves after I develop the main characters 
and their environment. But one thing I do 
begin, perhaps vaguely, to perceive: my 
chief character must not be a tragedian, or a 
figure of serious melo-drama. No. I should 
prefer to have him a bit humorous. Of 
course, not too funny, nor smart. Jack- 
asininity will not make him p!easing to the 
audience. Besides, comedy-drama will give 
me scope for both humorous and serious in- 
cidents, and will make a more lifelike story. 

So, I go on with the development; or, 
rather, I let it take its own course in my 
imagination, while I stand judicially aside 
and look on. I ask myself, in what way 
should this young man seek wealth? Evi- 
dently, I decide, it should be in some busi- 
ness not too commonplace and slow, yet one 
well known to the public. It should have 
about it, too, a romantic glamour. Then 
why not the oil business? That is a gamble 
which “blows up” many bubbles. 

Good! My man shall be a young mining 
engineer just out of “tech.” Right away I 
begin to think of details. I want details 
(the characters need background), although 
I can use but a few of them in the plot: 
itself. 

The boy has bought some oil stock, while 
at school, in the Great Consolidated Oil 
Corporation of Arkansas. That is a high- 
sounding title! The father promises the 
boy a check for fifty thousand on the day 
he makes his first “lucky strike.” The boy 
is confident that this stock shall win the 
check. Already I can see him and his father 
chatting in the library of a handsome city 
home. 

Names 

Now the details are growing rapidly, but 

I want other characters, and I want names. 


(Continued on page 57) 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


The Longer Stanzas 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


and longer ones have been written. As 
hinted in a previous article, the poet has 
all the rudiments of form in couplet, tercet, 
and quatrain. All longer stanzas, it might 


Art, indeed, is wholly natural, artifice is 
more or less acquired, the creature of 
reason, of experiment, of systematized 
intelligence. It is doubtful, I suppose, 
whether the natural, untaught man has of 


himself, by endowment, any artifice at all; 

doubtful, perhaps, whether, in the begin- 
ning, his artifice was not the product of his 
art; whether he did not learn to speak with 
artifice because he had received from nature 
the art of singing; certainly the child, enter- 
ing the world, has not the inborn artifice 
of the swallow and the bee. This artifice, 
it seems, man has been forced to acquire 
by slow and painful degrees, and perhaps 
it only differs from the artifice of animals 
in that it has been aided and reinforced by 
imagination, that is by art, that is by the 
power the human soul possesses of project- 
ing itself into the unknown, and adventur- 


be said, are modifications or combinations 
of these three forms. Indeed, it might 
be said, are modifications or combinations 
of these three forms. Indeed, it might 
almost be considered that all forms are 
adaptations of the couplet: the tercet being 
merely a couplet with an additional line 
identical in rhyme added, and the quatrain 
being merely two couplets interwoven or 
a tercet with an unrhymed line placed some- 
where within it. By a similar process, any 


ing in the realms of nothingness.—Arthur 

Machen, in “Hieroglyphics.” 

It is well to keep in mind, during these 
somewhat wearisome researches in the 
mechanics of verse, the true purpose of all 
artifice. Iron ore in the ground contains 
all the potentialities of a great suspension 
bridge—but it is not the bridge. Yet the 
making of steel in itself and for itself would 
be ridiculous. We make the steel so that 
we may have the bridge; and however per- 
fect might be the concept of a bridge in 

imagination of its designer, without 
ifice, his dream would go unrealized. 

The poet is in exactly the same case. 
lf he does not study the mechanics of his —. 
iis his thought, though it may go without As though she had had there a shameful 
expression, will be inadequately expressed blow, 

‘which is, possibly, even worse. Too And feeling it shameful to feel aught but 
much bad verse has been written. 

Verse itself is merely a bridge for the 
writer’s thoughts and emotions, and he 

ust build it well if the real poetry is to go 

fely across to his audience. Hence the 
large amount of space allotted to stanza 
forms and the many examples given. 

Probably ten lines is about the greatest 

ieldy stanza length. Stanzas of five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, and ten lines are common, 


of the longer stanzas may be produced. 
In proportion as the complication is in- 
creased, the artifice must be greater. 

Writing in tercets is not particularly 
harder than writing in couplets. Were we 
to weave one tercet into another, however, 
our difficulties would be increased. 

Terza Rima is composed of three-line 
stanzas, rhymed aba, in which the b rhyme 
becomes the a rhyme of the next stanza, 
as in William Morris’ Guenivere: 

But, knowing now that they would have 

her speak, 

She threw her wet hair backward from 


her brow, 
Her hand close to her mouth, touching her 


shame 

All through her heart, yet felt her cheek 
burned so, 

She must a little touch it; like one lame 

She walked away from Gauwaine, with her 
head 

Still lifted up; and on her cheek of flame 

The tears dried quick; she stopped at last 
and said: 

Of knights and lords, it seems but little skill 

To talk of well-known things past now 
and dead. 


Observe that Morris avoided making his 
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(We wish we could sufficiently emphasize a knowledge of the tech- 
nical forms which Mr. Kennedy has been discussing. Many of our mod- 
ern poets perfect their form, achieving an exquisiteness of form that delights 
the mere technician but without substance; but even so, their success is far 
beyond that of people who neglect form entirely in their insistence upon 


the all-importance of the idea. 


We are inclined to believe that the highest 


thought is inseparable from a feeling for and a love of form.—The Editor.) 





fuller pauses come at the end of the third 
line. True, his period is so placed, but 
within the sentence, each of the semi-colon 
stops is placed in the middle of a line; two 
of them being in the first line of a stanza 
to emphasize continuity. Because of the 
fact that the rhyme does run over from 
stanza to stanza, it is important that the 
reader should not regard each three-line 
group as complete in itself. Tersa Rima 
is a continuous form often used for narra- 
tion or sustained lyricism. The form, as 
its name indicates, comes to us from Italy. 
Dante used it for his “Divine Comedy.” 
Various English poets have used it in its 
original form or with slight modification: 
Browning uses it in “The Statue and the 
Bust ;” Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” 
is divided into five parts, each containing 
four stanzas in Terza Rima followed by a 
couplet. With various meters and types 
of rhyme, this form is easily adapted to 
almost any mood, from that of tragic narra- 
tion to that of clever and even frivolous 
light verse. 

The Quintain may be formed by adding 
one line to a quatrain, producing the rhyme- 
scheme ababa: 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell: 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet, keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the 
shore. —Rossetti. 
—or by repeating a rhyme to form a couplet 
within the stanza: 
Words of praise were all to seek! 
Face of you and form of you, 
Did they find the praise so weak 
When my lips just touched your cheek— 


Touch which let my soul come through? 


—Browning. 
—or by following two couplets with 
repetition of the a rhyme: 
No Will-o-the-wisp mislight thee, 
Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee; 


But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there’s none to affright thee. 
—Robert Herrick. 
The feeling of these stanzas varies more 
than differences in meter would lead us to 
expect. Oral reading shows that the 
couplet-rhyme within the second gives an 
emphasis lacking in the first; yet the sepa- 
ration of the extra rhyme in the first, 
making it like an echo, gives the stanza 
more delicacy and mystery than the one 
following, and helps out the dream-like 
loneliness produced by the combining of 
long and short lines. It would be foolish 
to assert that the things noted are entirely 
responsible for the difference of mood, but 
they do play a notable part in the creating 
of atmosphere. Incidentally, the third 
stanza exactly follows the common “limer- 
ick” form generally used with humorous 
intent. 
To show how much line length may affect 
the tone, I quote from Shelley’s “Skylark”: 
Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


As different as possible from this un- 
earthly music is Henry Carey’s rough 
drinking song, with its stanzas made up of 
couplet and tercet joined: 


Make a new world, ye powers divine! 
Stock’d with nothing else but Wine: 
Let Wine its only product be, 

Let Wine be earth, and air, and sea— 
And let that Wine be all for me. 


In spite of their great difference in senti- 
ment and tone, the two stanzas could be 
made much more alike were the second to 
end in a long line such as the following: 

And let that flood of golden wine be all 

tor me. 

It is worth repeating, in case some reader 
may have overlooked the statement, that 
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by no means all of the difference in tone 
is due to the rhyme schemes. Variation 
in meter and in choice of words each con- 
tributes its share toward the total effect, 
but no person with a sensitive ear can read 
these five quintains without perceiving that 
the different arrangement of the rhymes 
does a large part toward producing the 
different atmospheres. Other arrangements 
also are possible; the meter variations are 
legion. 

The Sextain is likely to be a quatrain 
followed by a couplet: 


Through Alpine meadows soft-suffused 

With rain, where thick the crocus blows, 

Past the dark forges, long disused, 

The mule track from Saint Laurent goes. 

The bridge is crossed, and slow we ride, 

Through forest, up the mountain-side. 
—Arnold. 


—or a couplet followed by a quatrain: 


Each step trod out a lover’s thought, 

And the ambitious hopes he brought 

Charmed to her brave feet with such arts, 

Such sweet command and gentle awe, 

As, when she ceased, we sighing saw 

The floor lay paved with broken hearts. 

—Richard Lovelace. 

Sometimes the combination involves only 
two rhyme sounds in one of several possible 
arrangements : 

Roads that wind through sunny May 
Now are calling, calling. 

Those who follow, dance away 

On an endless holiday; 

Those who hear and will not stray, 
Soon their tears are falling. 

Now change to a different rhyme scheme 
and see the difference made greater, of 
course, by varied lines: 

We rode together 
Into the winter weather 
To the broad mead under the hill; 
Though the skies did shiver 
With the cold, the river 
Ran, and was never still. 
—Morris 

One form of seven-line stanza has 
achieved the dignity of a name and a recog- 
nized place in English verse. Rhyme Royal 
's composed of seven lambic pentameters, 
thymed ababbcc. Of late years, William 
Morris has used it in his “Proud King,” 
Robert Browning in “The Guardian Angel,” 
and James Thompson in his address “To 
Our Ladies of Death.” Here is a stanza 
from William Morris’s prologue to “The 


Earthly Paradise” 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down who live and earn 
our bread, 
These idle verses have no power to bear; 
So let me sing of names remembered, 
Because they, living not, cannot be dead, 
Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day. 
Perhaps other forms less celebrated are 
equally capable of producing effective 
verses: 
Now I am old, and sit beside 
My door, and watch the swallows slide 
Like polished shuttles down the sky, 
Or on the desert, gray and dead, 
See the slow camels drifting by 
Processioned in a sable thread 
Against the sunset’s green and red. 


The hollyhocks are straight and tall 
That stand against my garden wall, 
And red and white with bloom. 
They stand unloved of any breeze 
While twilight nestles in the trees, 
But still a dozen dusky bees 
Are loitering in the gloom. 

The eight-line stanza offers no fresh 
problem except that it gives opportunity 
for a greater variety of line-arrangement. 
The average writer who uses this stanza 
in reality only combines two quatrains, 
either because of a fancied similarity in 
mood, or for no discernible reason except 
to disguise the fact that he is using qua- 
trains. Probably Swinburne uses the eight 
line stanza as effectively as any writer, not 
only giving it unity of mood, but tying it to- 
gether by its form and rhyme arrangement: 

Though one be strong as seven, 
He too with death shall dwell, 
Nor wake with wings in heaven, 
Nor weep for pains in hell. 
Though one ar fair as roses, 
His beauty clouds and closes, 
And well though love reposes, 

In the end, it is not well. 

Here is a sample of what I consider an 
arbitrary grouping, with no reason but the 
author’s whim for being written as an eight 
line stanza. The reader is welcome to form 
a different conclusion. 

Good to forgive; 

Best to forget! 

Living, we fret ; 

Dying, we live. 

Fetters and free, _ 

Soul, clap thy pinion. 

Earth have dominion 

Body, o’er thee. 
—do not misunderstand; I find no fault 
with the author for arranging his lines as 

(Continued on page 5d) 





(After you read this, the second of Miss Mac Millan’s article on 
how to write plays, you will agree with us, we think, that here we have the 
clearest and simplest presentation of dramatic technique that yet has been 


written. 


We suggest that before reading it, you go back and read last 


month’s article again and note how carefully and logically Miss Mac 
Millan builds up the various steps that the dramatist must take in creating 
his play —The Editor.) 


The ABC of Play Writing 


By MARY MAC MILLAN 


Author of “Short Plays,’ “More Short Plays,’ “Third Book of Short Plays,” 
“The Little Golden Fountain,” etc. 


My favorite quotation is, ““There is no 
accounting for taste,’ as the old lady said 
when she kissed her cow.” In fact it is so 
very much my favorite that I have become 
not quite sure whether it is a quotation, 
or whether I said it myself. At all events 
it has become a part of my philosophy, 
it is my very own possession. Of course, 
the idea is not new. It was said in Latin 
so extremely long ago that nobody knows 
exactly who first made the observation. 
But the application to the old lady is rather 
new; it appeals to me as being my own; 
it is dramatic, and therefore appealing. 

There are a great many different kinds 
of taste in the world and it follows logically 
that there are a great many different kinds 
of plays. Abraham Lincoln said that you 
cannot fool all the people all of the time. 
Truth is a variable quantity as William 
James took the trouble to prove, but a par- 
ticular truth in its own connotation is not 
variable. You can not fool all of the 
people all of the time about the one thing 
in which they happen to be interested. 
And a play should be loyal throughout to 
the particular thing it is supposed to be 
or to possess. 

There is a play running in New York 
now, has been running for about two years 
and expects to keep on for another season, 
which is a rather silly play, but it has in 
it as central character a part which is so 
cleverly portrayed by the author and the 
actor that the play delights one audience 
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after another. Another play that had an 
all winter’s run has been called unpleasant, 
ugly, immoral and many other disagreeable 
adjectives, but the fact is that underneath 
its wonderful technique, there is for its 
place and time and application an incon- 
trovertible and consistent psychology, so 
that people go and go to see it. 

All of which is a long introduction to 
the statement that a play must be consist- 
ent. I have intentionally made this intro- 
duction long because the statement is one 
of the most important principles of play- 
writing. There is no disputing about your 
taste in regard to the play you want to 
write—choose comedy or tragedy, farce or 
melodrama—but, having chosen, make your 
plot plausible, consistent. 

A good play should be so well constructed 
as to seem impossible of analysis. It should 
be so well knit as to seem a solid piece 
of cloth, the various threads of which look 
indistinguishable. Of course they are not 
indistinguishable—you can employ a micro- 
scope if necessary, but. they should form 
a solid piece to the casual observer who 
pays his money at the box-office and drops 
in to see the show. He should not be able 
without his glasses to see thin places and 
broken threads. 

Suppose a thought has come to you and 
then a story to illustrate it; there you have 
your plot—now how are you going to 
develop it? 

There is a great catholicity, I am glad 
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to say, in the kind of play one may write 
nowadays. We have tragedy, comedy, his- 
tory, farce, musical comedy, melodrama 
and so on. But one may separate plays 
into general but distinct divisions which 
must not encroach upon each other’s pre- 
serves—that of fantasy and that of realism, 
which more or less correspond to the 
romance and novel of fiction. Ibsen’s 
“Doll’s House,” and “Hedda Gabler,” most 
of Shaw’s plays, and “Rain” are examples 
of realism, while “The Blue Bird” and 
“Peter Pan” are extreme examples of the 
fantastic. 

It is a dangerous thing to attempt in 
the least to combine the two and I know 
no one who has successfully done so with 
the exception of Barrie. He has done it 
in “Mary Rose”—and yet, after all is said 
and done, “Mary Rose” is a fantastic play. 
And the advice still holds good, that it is 
wise to stick to your last and not introduce 
fairies into a play about divorce. If you 
have chosen realism, do not introduce impos- 
sibilities into your plot. If you have chosen 
the fantastic, your critic is disarmed at the 
beginning and you may roll in the super- 
natural to your heart’s content. 

In sport, the man who plays in good form 
will, other things being equal, beat the man 
without form. Which statement also applies 
to art. If you are a genius you may break 
rules or make new ones for yourself, other- 
wise it is rather better to stick to prevail- 
ing forms. 

For a long play the best division of the 
play is into three acts, which will consume 
an evening of two hours or a little more. 
The first act should be longer than the last 
but shorter than the second, occupying 
about thirty-five minutes; the second act, 
the longest, should take about forty-five 
minutes; the third act should not be too 
long, about twenty-five minutes; and such 
spacing, together with brief intervals of 
about five minutes between the acts, will 
dispose of the evening in a way that will 
prove satisfactory to the audience—pro- 
vided your play is not too boring! 

This division may seem arbitrary, but 
in reality is based on psychology. The first 
act should state the situation, introduce all 


the characters, and, if possible, start the 
story. It is, therefore, bound to be rather 
full, but should be as concise as possible. 
It must tell the audience clearly what the 
case or problem or dilemma is going to be 
and, if the playwright is wise, it should 
give a hint to the clever ones in the 
audience, what the outcome may be. For 
there is nothing that pleases a playgoer so 
much as to be kept guessing, and yet be 
able to prove to himself at the end that 
he has guessed right about the solution of 
the play. He says to his friend with 
delight, “There were so many things to 
throw me off the track, and yet I just had 
a hunch that that was the way it was going 
to end’’—and he feels clever and happy. 

The second act must necessarily be 
longer, for it tells the story up to the knot, 
or climax. And the third act should be 
shorter or go more swiftly, being the un- 
tying of the knot, or the solution. The 
audience is human; it doesn’t like too long 
an exposition of the case in the beginning, 
it can stand a fairly long and fully develop- 
ment in the second act, but after the end 
is in sight, it will get tired and sleepy over 
a protracted finish. 

King Charles apologised on his death- 
bed with the words, “I am unconscionable 
time a-dying.” An author never should 
let his play hang on too long; he, at least, 
can chloroform it. One of the most pre- 
cious of the social graces is to go at the 
right time and in the right manner—to bow 
yourself out gracefully so that your call 
will leave a sweet taste in the mouth. It 
takes almost a genius to finish a sermon 
or a piece of music or a play in exactly 
the right way. Each act should be com- 
plete in itself, a little entity, and yet it 
should carry over to the next till the final 
fall of the curtain. Suspense is a valuable 
asset to a play, and the second and third 
acts should each take up the question 
thrown over from the act before. 

Suppose you have an idea, and the bare 
outline of the story has come to illustrate 
it. Suppose you are thinking of the trials 
and pains of the under-dog. In this case 
you decide she shall be a woman—a young 


(Continued on page 54) 





(Mr. Bullard’s article presents a selling aid that should raise the bat- 
ting average of those writers who are doing things for the technical and 


semi-technical press. 


Graphs are not difficult to make, and tell a complete 


story in themselves, giving a clearer picture of conditions, in many kinds 
of articles, than photographs could present—The Editor.) 


Sell It With Graphs 


By J. E. BULLARD 


The person who has any ability at all in 
making sketches has a very great advantage 
when it comes to selling manuscripts over 











Showing examples of the possibilities of high pres- 
sure gas distribution. All illustrations are by courtesy 
of “The Gas Age.” 

the person who lacks this ability. Even 
though the sketches do nét sell they may re- 
sult in arousing an interest in the manu- 
script which makes that sell. 

An artist friend of mine told me of an 
experience along this line. He drew a num- 
ber of sketches and that he might sell them 
more readily wrote an article around them. 
The first editor to whom he mailed the 
sketches together with the manuscript 
bought the manuscript but returned the 
sketches. He wrote another article and 
submitted this together with the sketches 
to another editor. In the end he did sell 
the sketches but in the effort i sell them 
he sold two articles. 
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However, it is not at all necessary to be 
able to make sketches in order to draw 
illustrations which will often sell manu- 
scripts. I have no ability whatsoever as an 
artist. I cannot make a free hand drawing 
of anything and have the picture recog- 
nizable unless it is carefully labeled. 

Yet, I have drawn illustrations that have 
resulted in the sale of hundreds of manu- 
scripts which would not have sold had these 
manuscripts not been illustrated. There is 
one paper for example to which for nearly 
three years I mailed manuscripts with a 
considerable degree of regularity only to 
have them returned with the same regulari- 
ty. For three years I have been selling 
that paper articles for use in every issue. 

Not until I began to draw illustrations 
for the articles was I able to break into its 
columns at all and none of these illustra- 
tions are free-hand sketches. They are 
entirely mechanical and such as anyone 
after a very little practice can make. 














Gas Electricity 


Vertical legs of the triangles represent investment 
per plant. Horizontal legs represent number of plants. 
This compares the size and number of plants in each 
industry. 
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Nearly any article written can be illus- 
trated with graphs and charts. If the arti- 
cle is being written about a business organ- 
ization, a chart may be drawn showing just 
how the concern is organized. Charts may 
be used to show what the growth of the 
business has been from year to year. Just 
as many illustrations as the editor can use 
may be made in this way. 

If the article is about some business prin- 
ciple, it still lends itself to graphs and 
charts. Even a story may be illustrated by 
means of mechanical drawings. A plan of 
a house described in the story may be 
drawn. Maps may be used. Any device 
entering into the story may be shown in 
the form of a mechanical drawing easily 


made. Not infrequently, these drawings 





Gas Electricity 


_ Rate of growth of the gas and electric companies 
found by dividing the total investment by the age 
of the industry. 


serve their purposes even better than free- 
hand sketches would. 

The tools I use in making these drawings 
consist of a drawing board, tee square, a 
60-degree and a 45-degree triangle, ruling 
pen, bow-pen, bow pencil, dividers, draw- 
ing pencil, and a scale with, of course, a 


collection of erasers. After working out 
an illustrative idea that can be shown in the 
form of a plan, a chart, or a graph, I place 
a sheet of bristol board on the drawing 
board, fasten it securely in place with a 
thumb tack in each corner and lay out the 
drawing in pencil. 

"he pencil drawing completed I ink it in 
with black India ink. To make the drawing 
complete it is usually necessary to do some 
lettering. In my case the moment I begin 
to do any free-hand lettering I spoil the 
appearance of the drawing. Accordingly 
I use the typewriter for the lettering. 

On a sheet of white paper with a new 
black ribbon, I write the letters and the 
words that are to go on the drawing. Next 


50 volts or 2 ounces pressure. 
110 volts or 4 ounces pressure. 
2200 volts or 5.5 pounds pressure. 


15,000 volte or 32.5 pounds 


60,000 volte or 180 pounds 


140,000 volts or 360 pomids pressure. 


Tremendous rise in electrical distribution and long 
distance transmission pressures with the equivalent 
pressures for gas if the pressure were increased as 
rapidly during the same period. 


I cut up the sheet into pieces containing the 
letters and words to be placed on the dif- 
ferent parts of the drawing. 

With rubber cement I stick these in place, 
being careful to line them up with the tee- 
square and triangle. As soon as the rubber 
cement is dry, I clean the drawing with the 
proper erasers, starting with a compara- 
tively hard one and finishing with a spongy 
one. Rubber cement itself serves as a 
cleaning agent so when sticking the pieces 
of paper in place I do not have to use any 
great amount of care in preventing the 
cement from spreading over the drawing. 
Care, however, does have to be used to pre- 
vent it spreading over tlie typewritten mat- 
ter as it will cause the typewriter ink to 
spread. 

The drawing should be made about one 
and a half to double the size of the engrav- 
ing to be made from it. If it is made much 
larger than that the lettering will appear 
too small. 

These drawing, are easily made, most 
editors will pay good prices for them and 
they do help in selling the manuscripts. As 
can be seen absolutely no ability as an artist 
is required to make them. All that is neces- 
sary is a little practice with mechanical 
drawing instruments. An investment of a 
few dollars will provide one with all the 
tools he needs. 

Very few drawings need to be over eight 
by ten inches in size so a small drawing 
board and tee square will answer the pur- 
pose. The drawing instruments do not 
have to be of the highest grade for it is not 
necessary to make the drawings as accurate 
as drawings are made in the designing 
rooms of machinery manufacturers. 





(We ourselves have had a good deal to say about “story sense,” and 


a number of other important “senses 


,’ and we are glad to add Mr. Reeve’s 


“material sense” to the list. It is almost of as much value as “common 
sense,’ from which, we have a notion, it derives, in part at least, as do just 
about all other factors in writing —The Editor.) 


Have You a “Material Sense’? 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


That beginning writers commit many 
grievous errors in the material which they 
submit to long-suffering editors cannot be 
denied. But it is not strange that they do 
so, nor should such be subject for mirth 
or contumely. 

To the credit of all editors, be it said 
that none are so lenient with, so sympa- 
thetic, and possessed of such a human 
understanding of the difficulties of begin- 
ning writers, as are these men and women 
who sit in the seats of judgment. Perhaps 
this is because most of them have at some 
time been beginning writers themselves, 
and still can vision their own early trials 
and discouragements. 

Added to the fact that the majority of 
those who write begin to do so without any 
direct preliminary training to fit them for 
the task to which they have set themselves, 
we must remember that writing is not an 
exact science or profession or handicraft 
that may be studied through certain courses 
and text-books and methods of training, 
with the certainty of attaining a degree of 
proficiency that will at least remove the 
danger of complete failure. Absolute 
failure, complete inability to “carry on,” 
almost are unknown factors in a profession 
or a handicraft. 


Word and Thought Correlation 


But this is not true in writing. One may 
have quite sufficient mental equipment to 
carry him well and safely along the ordinary 
paths of human endeavor, and yet fail in 
his efforts to correlate words and thoughts 
in such manner as to make material of any 
sort that editors want for their pages, or 
that may stand as the means for livelihood. 
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One of the outstanding errors for begin- 
ning writers is their inability to “sense” 
what may be considered as literary material. 
Often they will devote time and study to 
a subject in which they are interested, and 
which may be of like interest to a certain 
limited circle, without pausing to ask if its 
appeal is sufficiently wide to warrant an 
editor in giving it space in his publication. 

Certainly not every article in a magazine 
can be expected to appeal to its entire 
clientele of readers; but in considering an 
article or a story a wise editor will sub- 
consciously consider whether its appeal will 
be to a minor or a major portion of his 
readers—-and if to the former the chances 
for acceptance are slight indeed. So almost 
the first question for the new writer to 
determine is whether he has a subject for 
an article or a theme for a story of suff- 
ciently universal appeal to warrant his effort 
and the editor’s attention. 

Being certain that he has such subject or 
theme, the next point to consider is the 
manner of presentation. And here we may 
hark back to our first paragraph, for it is 
not strange at all that beginners should fall 
into error in this, for styles in literature 
constantly change, and the method that is 
acceptable today may not be so tomorrow. 
Compare the style and subject matter of 
the early English novelists with those of 
today, or even those of the Mid-Victorian 
era and you will easily discover how wide 
the difference. And it even may be seen 
by comparing the short stories in our popu- 
lar magazines of a generation since, with 
the up-to-dateness of those used in our 
modern magazines of sophistication. 

In the writing of the short story, which 
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is the thing attempted by ninety-nine per 
cent of beginning writers, the tendency is 
to bring in much material that is not neces- 
sary or pertinent to the proper and compact 
presentation of the tale. Too much time 
and space often are given to the laying in 
of the scene and the presentation of the 
characters to the reader; frequently this 
latter includes the introduction of their 
forebears even unto the third and the 
fourth generations. If the background of 
ancestry 1s needed in order to fully explain 
your hero or heroine, let it be given by 
brief, sure strokes; and in the setting, get 
the picture before your reader, but beware 
of an excess of detail or an inventory of 
particulars. 

A difficulty with many beginning writers 
is that of unified and coherent presentation 
of the theme. After getting well launched, 
their characters well embarked upon the 


“sea of troubles” they hark back to recite 
by author-narrative, or by monologue of 
one of the actors, some antecedent condi- 
tions which they imagine must be shown 
to the reader to complete his understanding 
of the situation. If such ancient history is 
absolutely necessary it should, if in any 
manner possible, be given in its natural 
sequence, and by the action and dialogue 
of the principals and not introduced as an 
explanatory factor of the things already 
recited. In other words, one should go 
directly ahead with the story instead of 
performing a retrograde movement to bring 
up neglected arrears. 

Characters only slightly related to the 
main story should not be brought in to dis- 
tract the attention of the reader from the 
principals. And incidents—however inter- 
esting in themselves—that are aside from 


(Continued on page 53) 





How to Write Humor 


“Slapstick Humor” 
By HENRY FISHER 


Probably no one will ever discover why 
we laugh so uproariously when see a man 
slip upon a banana peel or the like. If, 
however, the man slipped and was killed 
by the fall it would appear far from funny. 
But the mere fact that he receives a harm- 
less bump proves highly amusing to the 
spectators. 

It is an acknowledged fact that slapstick 
humor takes first place in the field of 
comedy, both in print, on the screen and 
upon the stage. Its effect upon the audience 
is spontaneous. Although Charley Chaplin 
has given up his pie-throwing tactics, he 
still holds (and this in a very recent picture) 


that slipping upon a banana peel is a very 
effective laugh-producer. You cannot get 
away from it. Humor with a kick demands 
action, and what greater action can be sup- 
plied than that of the slapstick variety? 
Editors are clamoring for humor with 
pep. I dare say that slapstick jokes are 
far more in demand than their less bois- 
terous brothers in the field of humor. 
People have begged me a great many 
times to define the evolution of the slap- 
stick joke. My answer has always been 
the same: To write slapstick jokes you 
must necessarily think of slapstick situa- 
tions. Concentrate your mind on action. 





(In these articles on humor, of which this is the third, isn’t Mr. 
Fisher neatly disposing of the old idea that in order to concoct a joke you 


have to wait for Inspiration? 


Of course you don’t have that illusion— 


but many people do—which really is the most humorous thing about 
humor. Now that he points it out to us, the mechanics of humor is obvious, 
isn’t 1t? Now you try it.—The Editor.) 
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Then couple the action with the ridiculous, 
with absurdity, with irresponsible nonsense. 

Let us take one of my own recent slap- 
stick jokes (sold to the American Mutual 
Magazine, Boston) : 

I sat at my typewriter with my mind set 
upon slapstick. I pictured a sky-scraper 
in the course of construction. Casey was 
at work on the forty-fifth story, while 
Kelly sat on a girder of the second story. 
So far, so good. Then, said I to myself, 
what would happen if Kelly were to fall 
to the street? This would produce some 
action, but nothing to laugh at. Or, per- 
haps, would it not be better to have Casey 
fall from the forty-fifth story? 

This, indeed, would supply us with a 
great deal more action, but still, it would 
give us a corpse and a corpse is nothing 
to laugh at. As in the movies, we try to 
avoid death scenes from jokes at all times. 
A joke becomes effective either before a 
death or some time following. Casey, 
therefore, was chosen to fall from the 
forty-fifth story. To produce a clean and 
harmless joke I must have the audience 
laughing before he hits the ground. Now, 
if I could get Kelly on the second story 
to say something really absurd before 
Casey lands, the joke would be complete. 

Here we have the finished joke: 

Kelly (at work on skyscraper)—Look out 
below ! 

Policeman—What’s the trouble? 

Kelly—Casey just shlipped from the 
forty-fifth story an’ Oi don’t want to see 
anyone hurt whin he lands. 

You see, we forget all about Casey’s 


unpleasant plight and flight because our 
attention has been directed to Kelly’s 
absurd remark. In other words, Kelly was 
measuring his fellow worker in terms of 
a hammer, a girder, or any inanimate 
object used in construction of buildings. 
He spoke to the officer with the same cool- 
ness as if it had been but a tool dropping 
down the side of the building. 

One of the finest slapstick jokes I have 
ever seen was a conglomeration of slap- 
stick within slapstick, so defty combined 
as to produce a double laugh. Surely, you 
have seen it, too: 

Neighbor—Why are you crying, Willie? 
Willie—My father fell down a flight of 
stairs. 


Neighbor—That’s nothing to cry about. 

Why didn’t you laugh? 

Willie—I did. 

The merits of this joke are many indeed. 
First we laugh at father falling downstairs. 
Then Willie’s short and snappy answer 
reverses our thoughts and sets our imag- 
ination to solving the problem of Willie’s 
punishment received for laughing at his 
father’s temporary predicament. In other 
words, Willie enjoyed himself at his 
father’s expense in the same manner that 
we are laughing at Willie’s expense. 

Another way to create slapstick humor 
is to recall a slapstick slang phrase such 
as, “go sit on a tack!” or “I'll knock you 
cold!” The latter phrase 
“knock” and “cold”—words with two 
meanings. Knock, to abuse mentally; and 
knock, to abuse physically. Cold, the tem- 
perature ; cold, an illness. Always remem- 
ber that the majority of jokes produced 
successfuly hinge upon words with two 
meanings. Observe how nicely the fol- 
lowing (sold to the Flapper Magazine, 
Chicago) works itself out: 

Judge—Did you or did you not strike this 
woman?! 

Physician — Your honor, I merely re- 
marked that she had a terrible cold. 

Judge—Ten days for knocking her cold! 

Next! 

Why do we laugh at the above? Is it 
because the doctor has been unjustly sen- 
tenced? Not at all. It is because the 
doctor put his foot into it by supplying the 
judge with food for comedy. The judge, 


having been clever enough to supply the. 


ready wit, receives due credit in the fact 
that the audience approves of the sentence 
meted out to the physician. 

Wherever we see action, something 
funny is bound to occur. Auto smash-ups, 
train collisions, man falling down a cellar 
while looking at a pretty girl, etc. The 
latter was good food for a joke. “Falling” 
has two meanings. To fall, physically; 
and to fall, mentally. Let us say that two 
girls are walking down the avenue when 
one calls the other’s attention to the fact 
that a man has fallen down the cellar steps. 
In this manner: 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Pre-Selling Ideas to Editors 


By DALE R. 


A writer once said that one has passed 
the apprenticeship stage when he has writ- 
ten and marketed three million words. 
Whether that be true or false, a lot of us 
readily admit that the path to fame along 
the typewritten trail is a long and arduous 
one. 

| remember the day I wrote my first man- 
uscript. It was an idea that was clothed in 
one hundred words and brought one dollar. 
At once I set out to sell one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth. The goal seemed far, far away. 
When five hundred dollars’ worth had been 
sold, the thousand-dollar mark was just 
in sight and seemed to be stationary for a 
long time. Then, it, too, passed, and then 
came the day when ten times that amount 
had been sold. 

But I seem to be about as far from big 
money as ever. For, sad words, I am a 
hack writer. And it is about hack writing 
I want to write. The man or woman who 
has burned his bridges, left a good job and 
started along the path of writing, is con- 
fronted with one dominant thought: “Until 
I am able to develop real writing ability, I 
must seek the phase of writing that will 
bring in the most money, honestly,” and that 
to hundreds of us has been by the free-lance 
route—writing up the things that we see 
from day to day in our home environment: 
frankly, quantity instead of quality. It is 
wise to say, “I will write a lot that will sell 
at a low figure, and gradually work in better 
stuff that will take much more time, but 
command a higher price if it does.” 

(ne magazine, which happens to be a na- 
tional farm paper, passes on over thirty 
thousand manuscripts each year. Of that 
amount they keep an average of three or 
four per cent. Necessarily the editor of 
this magazine would welcome some plan 
whereby many of the totally unfitted manu- 
*-ripts could be eliminated. The usual thing 
is to sit down and type off a good-natured 
letter, suggesting proposed manuscripts, at 


VAN HORN 


least giving the titles and often including 
a hint regarding the subject matter. 

This is much better than sending in the 
manuscript, but it necessitates work on the 
part of the editor. He dictates his reply, 
his secretary types it on good printed sta- 
tionery and sends it out first ciass. 

A still better plan, to my way of think- 
ing, is to submit postal cards, especially 
printed. The face carries your name and 
address. A reproduction of the other side, 
filled in, is given in a later paragraph. 

This card is enclosed in your own en- 
velope to the editor of the magazine in ques- 
tion. He, upon reading it, checks the ar- 
ticies he wishes to see, and slips it through 
the slot in the mail chute. He is saved time, 
postage and paper. And, though he has not 
committed himself in the least, he will be 
more apt to find favor with the stuff he has 
specified than if it had come unheralded. 

From the distributor’s standpoint, he is 
saved a sheet of stationery and the trouble 
of writing a letter. The cost of the card is 
about what the sheet would be worth, and 
the one-cent stamp on the card is all the ad- 

(Continued on page 52) 





THE NON-EXISTENT 
By MavupeE Woop HEnry 


A new child’s magazine’s on the scene, 
It announces that nothing that’s mean, 
No thought that is sad, 
Not a word that is bad 
Will appear on its pages so clean; 
No hint there of sickness or death, 
Of cruelty never a breath, 
Every word writers say 
Must be gladsome and gay, 
I predict for it an early death. 
It’s for children who always obey, 
Who are dear little angels at play, 
Who do as they should— 
The impossibly good, 
But where will it circulate, pray? 
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A New Radario Contest 


The efforts of THe Writer’s DiceEst to 
create an interest in the radario, the new 
radio drama, looking toward the creation 
of a new market for writers, has been suc- 
cessful beyond our expectations. Every- 
where people have asked, “What is the 
radario?” and upon finding out have set 
down to try their hand at the new form. 
An interesting feature of the contest has 
been the discussion in the newspapers and 
radio magazines of the new form. And 
now comes Broadcasting Statior W G Y, 
of the General Electric Company, and 
offers a cash prize of $500 for the best 
radario submitted in competition during the 
three-months’ period, beginning September 
first. We hope that those of our readers 
who have competed in THE WRITER’S 
Dicest radario contest and any who have 
will not write to W G Y for a booklet which 
the station has published, giving further 
information concerning the contest. 

Address: Prize Competition, W G Y 
Broadcasting Station, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, asking 
for information concerning their $500 prize 
radario writing contest. 





In a Hurry 


If the beginning workers in other pro- 
fessions expected to succeed right off the 
start, just like that, with no more study 
and equipment than people often do who 
expect to break into the Saturday Evening 
Post, for example, it is easy to imagine the 


letters of dismay that would flow into the 
editorial offices of the trade journals. 

To the editor the Automobile Amateur, 
for example: 

“Dear Editor—Being tired of designing 
tread patterns for golf balls, I decided to 
manufacture automobiles. Last week, after 
a continued effort of three weeks, I finished 
my first car, a new idea—entirely away 
from established lines—in fact, a folding 
affair—my own creation. And do you 
know, I have taken it to two different manu- 
facturers, and they can’t see my idea— 
you can’t tell me that new ideas are wanted 
in that game.” 

We feel sure that the golf ball designer 
could make a go of it in the new line he 
chose: but—he could hardly expect the 
very next week to be riding around in half 
a dozen limousines (one at a time, of 
course), and having enough butlers and 
maids standing about to film a seven-reel 
picture of “Lady Diana’s Dowry.” They 
would have to study and work, and do a 
lot of fussing around with technique and 
rummage among rules and principles and 
all that kind of thing, bothersome as they 
are. But—willing to do this, and especially 
if glad, and wanting, and expecting to do 
it—they would land! 





The Motion Picture and Art 


At the recent International Congress on 
Motion Picture Arts, Fannie Hurst put in 
a word the entire trouble, to our mind, with 
motion picture production: j 

“Here is the catch: It costs money to 
educate! In almost every other form of 
industry that has to do with the handling 
of creative work the industrial end is some- 
times willing to take a chance. A book 
publisher knows perfectly well that some 
of his books are not going to make money. 
He publishes a few books every year for 
the love of publishing them, and he looks to 
his best sellers to cover the possible deficit. 
The altruistic spirit exhibited by motion 
picture producers is in no like proportion to 
the amount of money at their disposal. Of 
course, the obvious answer is that where a 
book publisher invests a few hundred dol- 
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lars, the motion picture producer invests 
thousands, perhaps millions.” 

It had already been pointed out in the 
Congress that Pennsylvania censors have 
discovered that the average mentality of 
the screen audience is that of a child of 
eight years, also that the average age is 
twenty-eight. In other words we have a 
moronic audience that the producer is work- 
ing down to, a policy that Irwin Wheeler, 
a New York representative of the exhibi- 
tors at the meeting, denounced in the most 
scathing terms. 

“I wish to say that I am only too anxious 
to co-operate with you authors in bringing 
more art to the screen,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
“T believe that many other exhibitors are 
with me. The producers’ idea, that 
you must work down to the public, is liter- 
ally bunk”—a conclusion based on _ his 
phenomenal success with “Nannook of the 
North,” which the producers had declared 
would go above the heads of the masses, 
and on test showings of “Toilers of the 
Soil,” a stern French story of realism that 
has never even been released, so hopelessly 
“highbrow” was it regarded. 

In other words, we are in the dime-novel 
period of the motion picture, with dime- 
novel scenarists trying to reduce to terms 
of the “shocker” works that were never 
written for morons, but for the normal 
mind—classics that have enjoyed a popu- 
larity that no million-dollar picture of the 
Supermount Films, Inc., will ever enjoy, 
and that are as fresh and vital as when they 
were first written, one hundred or even 
four hundred years ago. 





Our Song Department 


We want to express, on behalf of the 
entire editorial department of WRITER'S 
Dicest, our deep regret that, owing to the 
pressure of other duties, Mr. Millspaugh 
has been obliged to give up his work as 
editor of our song department. Under his 
direction “The Song Writer’s Den’ has 
made its fight against the song fakers felt 
—how much can be realized only by one 
who has opportunity to study the letters 
which comes into our office, with their 
stories of streams of money which had been 


flowing regularly into fake publishing 
offices suddenly stopped by the efforts of 
Mr. Millspaugh to educate the amateur 
song writers, not only in the technique of 
writing songs, but also in selling methods. 

We have chosen Miss Edith de L. Phillips 
to succeed him, because her interest in the 
fight against the fakers is no less keen than 
Mr. Millspaugh’s, and because of her inter- 
est in the constructive business of writing 
and selling songs. 





Bed-Time Stories 


A New York publisher announces the 
first volumes of a “Bedside Library.” The 
library is to contain neither light nor current 
fiction, but books like ‘““The Life and Death 
of Socrates,” “The Life and Death of Sir 
John Falstaff,” etc. Read ’em and sleep! 





Proverbs 


Who has been teaching our readers to 
construct proverbs? Since we announced 
our prize contest of a scholarship in the 
Romantic School of Fiction, everybody 
has been taking the proverbial pen in hand. 
Alice E. Hinkley comes through with the 
latest offering: 

Say it with a typewriter. 

Success is the offspring of work. 

A merry check maketh a cheerful coun- 
tenance. 

Labor not to be rich, but to bring out the 
best there is in thee. 

Boast not thyself of the morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a mail may bring forth. 

The heaven for height, and the earth for 
depth, and r. s.’s for frigidity. ; 

Apply thine heart unto instruction, and 
thine eyes and nose unto spotting material. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches; but any penname will do if 
your own doesn’t suit you. 

There is only one drawback to receiving 
proverbs: you don’t know what to do with 
them after you get them. For the life of 
us we don’t know what to do with the enor- 
mous quantities which this contest has 
brought us. Nobody wants to buy them; 
we can’t use them as plots for short stories, 
and, being too long, we can’t break them up 
into short lines and use them as free verse. 
Maybe we’il have to have a contest now with 
prizes for the best suggestions on how to 


dispose of them. 











SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,’ but “Do You Remember?” 








WRITING TO THE EDITORS 


A lady writes saying that she doesn’t 
agree with me as to not writing to editors, 
when a manuscript is sent in. Well, I 
thought I had said the last word on this 
subject, but apparently another is needed. 
I stick to my point, and believe that every 
editor agrees with me. However, let the 


lady continue and earn her own experience. 
I suppose these are the kind of letters she 
will send: 

“Dear Sir: I enclose a poem, which has 
been compared by some of my friends most 
favorab!y with Tennyson’s most inspired 


writings.” 

“Dear Sir: I enclose a manuscript, which 
an uncle of mine, who once wrote a letter to 
the local paper, says is really grand. He 
thought he had never read anything better. 
As to terms, as this is the first story I have 
written, I shall be content with $75. I am 
sorry my handwriting is not clearer, but I 
do not possess a typewriter.” 

It really is of no use to give advice. 
About the only satisfaction a person re- 
ceives when giving advice, is that he is per- 
fectly certain it won’t be taken. 

* * x 

I am now writing my October screed, and 
I may as well mention before I forget it that 
my birthday falls in October. The actual 
date doesn’t matter, because if I did give it, 
nothing would occur on that day but morn- 
ing, noon and night, as far as I am con- 
cerned. I believe that most of the best 
people were born in October. There is one, 
however, who is an exception, and every 
rule must have an exception. She, or he, 
was born in November, and he, or she, 
must have missed the month by accident, 
for he, or she, is all my fancy painted. I 
had thought of giving myself a present by 
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promising to read over any 5,000-word 
manuscript for nothing. But I gave the 
idea up, for the postman would probably 
think Christmas had come before its time 
this year. And so I will sink into the sere 
and yellow leaf with another year to my 
credit, or discredit. Eheu fugaces! 
* * * 

This brings to mind a poem I wrote once, 
and which appeared in Munsey’s. It was a 
New Year’s poem, which was probably the 
reason why it was inserted in the September 
number. I mention this because I have 
never yet found any one who believed | 
wrote it, but I did. It is a drawback to be 
a specialist in this business. Once a humor- 
ist, always a humorist. You can’t get rid of 
the imputation. However, I am going to 
quote that poem, just to show what I can 
do in the serious line. It is rather lugubri- 
ous, I acknowledge, but on the day I wrote 
it I was particularly cheerful, and I can 
always look on the serious side of life, when 
I am light-hearted: 

My ways are old, and they’re out of date; 

I sadly think of the times, that were; 

This age is rapid and will not wait, 

And my old-world legs are a feeble pair. 

The year is starting, but let. me stay, 

For I’m the yellow leaf and sere; 


I’ve lived my life, and had my day— 
Leave me behind in the old, old year. 


As the last chime booms and sadly dies, 
The bells ring out with a cheery peal, 
And I stand and list to the welcoming cries, 
But their note of joy I cannot feel; 
For Time’s in haste, and his pace too fast, 
And I— well, I would be restful here, 
So leave me behind in the dead, dead past, 
Leave me behind in the old, old year. 


* * * 

A young stenographer — beg pardon, 
“secretary-stenographer,” as they call them- 
selves these days—told me I couldn’t pos- 
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sibly have written that poem, but, with the 
cap and bells on my head, I solemnly affirm 
that I did. And in this connection I may 
say that I have never yet met a humorous 
verse writer, who couldn’t write religious 
verse. I used to turn it out in balesful, and 
never got paid a cent for any of my effu- 
sions. 
* * * 

This reminds me of something that I am 
always telling writers of verse. The writ- 
ing of occasional verse is the most difficult 
task a poet can undertake. Many great poets 
have failed in it, so it is no wonder that 
tyros fail. It isn’t the slightest use saying 
this, but I thought I might as well go on 
record as having said it once and for all. 

* * * 


I have also been called to task for that 
motto at the head of these pages. I am par- 
ticularly proud of the sentiment it contains, 
and haven’t an idea how I came to write it. 
Probably my sub-conscious self had a hand 
However, one correspondent denies 
are the most 
pathetic words. I differ. You can always 
recall “Farewell,” or at all events you can 
sometimes, but there are some things you 
can’t recall without a pang. Maybe “It 
might have been” are sad words, and “It 
might not have been” aren’t particularly 
cheerful, but I remember a rhyme of my 
youth, in which the matter was summed up 
quite as it should be, and it ran thus, as far 
as I can remember it: 


If the saddest words of tongue or pen 
Were these—“It might have been”’— 

Far sadder are these now, I ween, 

“It is—but it hadn’t ought ter to have been!” 


* * * 


in it. 
that “Do you remember ?” 


I know I am in a minority, but I confess 
that nearly all motion pictures annoy me, 
and weary me. I go sometimes to see them, 
but I nearly always fall asleep, and really, 
there is no place so comfortable to sleep in 
as a motion picture house. However, I 
vote for the filmless movies. Give us the 
murals, the lighting effects, the splendid 
orchestra, the stage, which looks like a beau- 
tiful medal carved in bronze with a touch 
of corroding green—(I am talking now of 
a motion picture house I know.) Why 
must all that beauty be sacrificed to give 
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place to a mediocre production dealing with 
intrigue in the South Seas, or to the play 
of greed and selfishness in the human heart ? 
Why can’t the modern picture house give 
us the news of the week, the delightful ab- 
surdities of the cartoonist, the ballets, and 
romantic ballade, the scene and song leading 
up to the main delusion of the evening? 
Then let the magnates have sufficient cour- 
age to announce that their film is not up to 
the usual standard of their program, and 
out of consideration to our intellects they 
are going to spare us the pain of looking 
at it. a * * 


I once thought I would like to learn how 
to write synopses, but the company to which 
I applied sent me a questionnaire, which I 
firmly, but politely refused to answer. I 
saw somewhere lately—this is not original— 
a questionnaire, though, which rather ap- 
pealed to me. It ran as follows: 

Are you married or single? 

Why? 

Did you draw any money from the bank 
during the past year? 

If so, where the dickens did you get it 
in the first place? 

Does your wife play on the piano? 

What effect does it have on the rent? 

Are you on friendly terms with your 
relatives ? 

Why? 

Do you drink? 

If so, where did 
answers demanded). 

Exclusive of bootleggers, how 
people depend on you for support? 

Does your wife take in washing? 

Have you suggested it to her? 

State results, and name the hospital. 

Are you troubled with cold feet? 

If so, whose? 

What do you consider a fair salary for a 
good worker? 

For yourself ? 

* * * 


you get it? (Full 


many 


And so to celebrate my birthday for ex- 
actly thirty-one days, as for the moment I 
can’t remember the exact date, though I 
think it is the seventh. You see, I was born 
in Shanghai, China, and, I imagine, a birth 
certificate would be rather hard to obtain. 











THE DAY’S WORK 
AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 








SERVICE MEN WANTED 


Dear Editor Farrel: 

I feel it my duty to tell the world how 
much I admire the policy of THE WRITER'S 
Dicest. It surely is useful and helpful to 
the beginning writer. 

I wonder if there aren’t a lot of writers 
who have been or are in the army, navy, or 
marine corps, who would like to organize 
a Military Writers’ Club. If so, I would 
like to have them communicate with me. 

WALTER HUDNALL. 


(Service or ex-service men who 


would like to help organize such a club 
may reach Mr. Hudnall by sending 
their letters in care of us, and we will 
forward them promptly—M. F.) 


THE EDITOR 


DEAR Mr. FARREL: 

After a temporary retirement from writ- 
ing activities with the time devoted to va- 
rious building problems, I find myself seated 
in my new writer’s studio, which is within 
easy hearing of the murmuring waves of the 
Pacific, while the great forests of redwood, 
but a stone’s throw away, reach out their 
arms for a neighborly handshake. 

With many periodicals on my table the 
first that grips me is THE WRiTER’s DIGEST 
—bigger and better than I’ve ever known it 
to be. May its bulk and usefulness never 
diminish and when editors’ checks flow my 
way again, I vow I'll send the price of a 
five-years’ subscription to make sure that 
no copy during this time at least, may be 
missed. 

To those who write for ultimate publica- 
tion or just to acquire a varied collection of 
rejection slips, some features of my ex- 
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perience, briefly told, might prove of in- 
terest or even benefit. Lamentations and 
complaints from members of the writing 
craft are not infrequent. Manuscripts are 
lost in the mails or mutilated or misused in 
the editorial sanctum. Editors and pub- 
lishers do not always play fair and checks, 
honestly and hardly won, fail to reach the 
worried scribe. 

Listen to me for a brief moment while I 
narrate—not a tale of woe, but quite the 
opposite. For five joyous years I have har- 
ried editors who certainly “never done me 
no harm.” During this time I’ve delivered 
into the keeping of the postal department 
no less, on an average, than fifteen pieces 
of manuscript per month. These have gone, 
each with a fully prepaid round-trip ticket, 
to all manner of publications. Some be- 
came, in time, seasoned travelers. Others 
journeyed less, while a sprinkling always 
made landing on the first trip out. Nothing 
strange or unusual about all this, but I 
would emphasize two important facts: of 
a total of nearly one thousand pieces of 
manuscript sent, one only was lost or went 
astray in the mails. There’s a doubt, even, 
that the postal authorities were responsible 
for this solitary loss. I’ve also sent out 
hundreds of photographs during this same 
period of five years, and of these but one 
lot stands unaccounted for. For this I 
hold Uncle Sam blameless. Dark suspicion 
rests upon the office boy. At times I’ve 
traveled much and mail must be forwarded 
from point to point as I wandered; and, 
be it remembered, I dwell in a remote sec- 
tion of the Pacific coast, with nine-tenths of 
my mail directed to various points east. 

So much for the postoffice department 
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sn shite ati a MI ens 


Lloyd Hughes, Lucille Ricksen, Claire McDowell and George 
Hackathorn in a tense scene from the Palmerplay 
“Judgment of the Storm” 

Screenplay written by Mrs. Middleton, Pittsburgh housewife, 
whose creative talent was discovered by the Palmer Creative 


Test, and who was trained in the technique of the photoplay 
by the Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 
Directed by Det Anprews 


ape 


This Book is Never Sold 


Ask your theatre when this picture will be shown 


Is This Book Meant For You? 


This 32-page book may prove useful 
to you. Or it may not. 


That is for you to decide after read- 
ing this announcement. 


The book is free to anyone who will 
clip the coupon below. But it is not 
intended for mere curiosity seekers, nor 
for children. 


A Glimpse Into Pictureland 


It will bring you a glimpse beyond 
the gates which separate the realm of 
motion pictures from the rest of the 
world. Through it you may look 
around and decide whether you wish 
to become a part of this fascinating life. 


And through a remarkable test which 
we shall gladly and freely send you 
with the book, you may determine 
whether or not you ought to try. This 
test was the starting point for many 
men and women who are now success- 
ful photoplaywrights, directors and 
studio executives. 

Motion picture producers are suffer- 
ng acutely from the need of new dra- 
matic material. They ask, not for a 
elebrated name, not for literary skill, 
ut for fresh ideas of plot construction 
imply prepared for visual expression. 

If you do not feel the urge to help 
relieve, at large profit to yourself, the 


But if you are earnest; if a demand 
far exceeding supply with rewards ac- 
cordingly higher (a fundamental eco- 
nomic situation) stirs ambition within 
you, clip the coupon on this page and 
send it on its way right now. 

This book, then, is meant for you. 
Not as a Magic Carpet of Bagdad, 
upon which you may wish yourself 
carried to success, but a friendly guide 
which shows you how and where to 
start. 

$1,000 and Royalties 
to a Housewife and a Country 
Doctor 

The free book illustrated above was 
issued by the producers of the Palmer- 
play ‘“‘Judgment of the Storm.”” The 
author of this screenplay is a Pittsburgh 
housewife, who received 
$1,000 advance royalties 
before the picture had 
begun to earn its way, 
and who will receive roy- 
alties for the next five 
years—sharing the  pro- 
ducer’s profits. A New 
York State country doc- 
tor’s screenplay will be 
the next picture to ap- 
pear under the Palmer 
banner. 

The Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation produces pic- 


Name 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 1510 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
527 Fifth Ave., 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send me the free book, ‘*Finding Your Place 
in Pictures.”” 


fully accredited connecting link between 
writer and producer. On the corpora- 
tion’s Advisory Council, aiding in this 
work, are such prominent figures as 
Thos. H. Ince, Rex Ingram, Allen Holu- 
bar, Frederick Palmer, James R. Quirk, 
Rob Wagner and C. Gardner Sullivan 


Just Clip the Coupon 

Feel free to ask for this book, using 
the coupon below, if you have ever felt 
the urge of self-expression and wish to 
determine whether or not the screen is 
the right medium for you. The book 
and the Creative Test which will be 
mailed with it will answer questions 
which may have puzzled you for years. 
It is too important for guess-work. No 
cost nor obligation, of course. 


Save time by 

addressing 
nearest office 
lew York 


Also the Palmer Creative Test. 





tures, discovers and trains 
talent, and main- 
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demand of the motion picture industry 
for new imagination, for original and new 
vital human drama, then turn this tains the largest screen- 
page. For this book could not have clearing house in City 
been meant for you. serving as a All 
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correspondence strictly confidential. 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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THE IDEAL COURSE 


We don’t claim that everybody can write great novels. A lot 
of people are successful bankers and merchants because nature 
fitted them for that kind of work, and a place was opened for them 
in the business world. 

They are business men, not writers. 

A lot of people, though, are born to be writers. Some of them 
are fair bookkeepers, some barely get by as store clerks, and some 
as this, and some as that. But—none of them are satisfied with 
their work—because it is not their work. What they need is to be 
brought in contact with the work that nature intended them for, 
and that is why we publish the “Ideal Course in News Writing 


and Correspondence’’—because— 


It Will Bring You and the 
Job Together 


It will bring you in contact with the writing game, just as it 
brought Miss Carpenter and her work together. It begins at the 
very A BC of writing—writing for the daily papers—news stories— 
correspondence—feature articles—correspondence for the trade 
journals and house organs—all work for which there is a big de- 


mand. 
You can write it—and you can sell it, because the IDEAL 


COURSE tells you how. And while you are selling this practical, 
elementary kind of work, you can be writing the more ambitious 
froms—fiction, poetry, songs, etc., until the time comes you can 
devote yourself entirely to whatever form of writing you choose. 


The “Ideal’’ Course In 
News Writing and 
Correspondence 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not had 
previous experience or instruction in writing. It is written by an 
experienced newspaper man who is not only himself a writer of 
unusual ability, but has the rare faculty of telling what he has 
learned to the beginner. His Lesson on “What News Is” alone is 
worth the price asked for the Course—because “news” is the hardest 
thing that the student writer has to learn—the way it is usually 
taught. The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the rest is easy. 
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) SELL IT! 


is the purpose of the Course, and 
section of the Course to a list of 
the different kinds of writing that 
d that isn’t all—through the Special 
ibe below, you are kept in touch 
“The Writer’s Market,” published 
is sent you FREE. 


made with the author, he 
end them out to the editors. 
Suggestions that will give quality 
For this purpose each Course con- 
you can use any time you choose. 


List of the Lessons 


Newspaper Correspondence a Promising Field. 
What News Is. 

News Sources. 

How to “Handle” the Story. 

How to Get the Story to the Paper. 
Newspaper Correspondence. 

How to Prepare Copy. 

General Instructions. 

What to Avoid. 

Correspondence as a Bread Winner—the Trades. 
Where to Sell It. 


Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 10, 
Lesson 11. 


Our Special 10-Day Service Offer 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the 
COURSE stand for the very last word in service we are making, 
for a strictly limited period of 10 days, the following amazing offer: 


For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled 
with practical articles by men who have made good, and containing 
each month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remark- 
able bargain, just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY. 
Don’t even take the time to send the money. If you are already a 
subscriber to THE WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your sub- 
scription a year, or mail it to a friend if you desire. Or— 


In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two 
important books for writers—‘‘How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by 
Felix J. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,” by 
Harry V. Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. 
Koch being the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material 
in the country, and Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course 
in Short Story Writing.” Both books will give you valuable infor- 
mation along the same lines as your Course. To get the Course 
and the two books, use the “B’ COUPON 
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~ Cincinnati, Ohio. A’’ Coupon 

“ io” ae Gentlemen: Please send me the IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND 
B ~ CORRESPONDENCE with Free Criticism Certificates, and enter my name 

Coupon ~ on THE WRITER’S DIGEST list for one year. I will pay the post- 

po — man $5 upon receipt of the Course. At the end of five days, if 

WRITER’S DIGEST," %& it is not all you claim it to be, I can return it and receive 
8 Butler Building, ~ my money back. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me we 

HE IDEAL COURS IN 

ja aoe WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Cer- 

tificates, and the following books: ‘How to 

Syndicate Manuscripts’ and ‘“Ihe Writer’s Ques- 

tion and Answer Book.”’ I am to pay the postman 

$5 upon receipt of the Course. Within five days I vil 

return the Course and receive my money back if I am not 

satisfied with the Course. 
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WHY WORRY ABOUT 
YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Thousands of manuscripts are rejected every year— 
handicapped before they start. 


INSURE THEM 


Your manuscripts are valuable. Every market ex- 
tends a welcoming hand to manuscripts, and appear- 
ance plays a most important part in gaining an editor’s 
consideration. Let them start without a handicap. 


IT PAYS 


The greatest success in marketing is assured by em- 
ploying the very best manuscript preparation service 
available, and such service is cheap at any price. 
Accept no other, 

Our departments —T Y PING— REVISING — CRITI- 
CISING--MARKETING—will relieve you of count- 
less worries, We are qualified to render service of 
the highest degree of efficiency in script preparation 
for successful marketing. Into each individual manu- 
script we put our years of experience, because— 
YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR SUCCESS. Write us 
fot rates and further information. 


P. 0. Box 6859 


Authors Service Bureau pxicsvcirnis, ra 











Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts, Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts, per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts. a line. 

MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R. I. 











AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts typed by one who 
has made the technical form demanded by 
publishers a study, and who is also capable 
of correcting your minor errors. Normal 
graduate with six years’ teaching experi- 
ence. I give your work my personal atten- 
tion. One carbon copy furnished and minor 
errors corrected free. 


50c Per 1000 words for prose. 
2c Per line for poetry. 


MRS. EDNA VAN METER 
Box 62 Hamburg, Ia. 











AUTHORS! 
Editors insist upon properly prepared manuscript. 
We know what they want. : 
Our rates are reasonable and our service prompt. 
GIVE YOUR STORY A CHANCE. 


Cc. L. ROCKWELL 


Writers’ Service 


111 Home Ave. Oak Park, IIl. 














WRITER’S ATTENTION: Are your manuscripts 

typewritten properly? I understand all technical 
details required by editors and guarantee satisfaction, 
Write for terms 


STENOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
Ruth Lamb, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 








which registers so nearly, if not fully, one 
hundred per cent. 

Let us approach the subject of that sadly 
maligned human —the editor. My work 
has been accepted and published by the 
smallest and most obscure of publications 
as well as by some of the greatest in the 
land: by all kinds, classes and types; by 
those who pay on acceptance, who pay on 
publication, and those who pay long, long 
time afterwards. Some, even, whom tradi- 
tion sayeth, pay not at all. Yet in not a 
single instance has an editor or publisher 
failed in the final wind-up to meet squarely 
and honorably his obligations. Not one 
has been so inconsiderate as to go “up the 
spout” or “down the flume” with me up 
front among the mourners. No publishers’ 
check but what has proved its value of one 
hundred cents on the dollar; and these have 
ranged in amount from sixty cents to twice 
that many dollars. 

True, there have been delays, long, tedi- 
ous, inconvenient and annoying. Occasion- 
ally much correspondence and patience was 
required to straighten out some tangle. A 
change of editors at times brought about 
conditions a bit trying; but the sky would 
finally clear, and at this writing not a one 
is delinquent. More than this, I’ve been 
paid money that wasn’t rightfully my due 
and through the big-heartedness and help- 
fulness of editors and publishers, I’ve re- 
ceived checks for second rights which I 
had not retained. 

And so I ask, where and in what other 
line of industry could such a record of fair . 
dealing have been established? What other 
class show as much consideration for their 
fellow workers? 

Good wishes to all the writer clan. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM WALLACE FAIRBANKS. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB 
The Southern California Woman’s Press 
Club recently closed an interesting poetry 
and short story contest. Margaret Wid- 
demer judged the poems, all written upon 
the subject of Mother. The first award 
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went to Ethel Brooks Stillwell, second to 
Alice Whitcraft Forsyth, and third to Iva 
\Whitman Robinson. In the short story 
contest Alice Harriman was awarded first 
prize for her story “The Banyan Tree of 
Love.” Mrs. Harriman is a well-known 
poet, novelist and publisher from New 
York. Second winner was “Three Strays” 
by Alice Brown, of the Pasadena Star, a 
successful short story and scenario writer. 
Georgia Maxwell drew the third award with 
her story “Up on the Midnight.” Miss 
Maxwell’s stories are appearing in the 
standard magazines regularly. The club 
judges were Elizabeth Dejeans, novelist, 
and Georgina S. Townsend, short story 
writer and director of the short story sec- 
tion, with one outside member on the com- 
mittee, Perley Poore Sheehan, well known 
dramatist and film director. The prizes 
were given by the president, Blanche Harri- 
nan Verbeck, and her husband, Howard 
Verbeck. 

WOMAN HEADS NATIONAL 
AMATEUR PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Mrs. Hazel Pratt Adams, of Plainfield, 
N. J., who was elected President of the 
National Amateur Press Association at its 
recent convention in Cleveland, is only the 
third woman to hold this office during the 
forty-eight years of the Association’s 
history. 

She is a newspaper and trade paper 
writer, but like many professional writers, 
she has adopted amateur journalism as her 
hobby and publishes little papers of her 
own, in addition to being official publisher 
of co-operative papers, and official editor 
of The Brooklynite, the official organ of 
the Blue Pencil Club, of New York, a local 
organization affiliated with the parent 
organization. 

Of the several hundred members of the 
National Association fully one hundred 
write either as an avocation or a vocation, 
and find in amateur journalism as much 
pleasure as others do in the better known 
hobbies. 

Mrs. Adams was formerly associate edi- 
tor of the Tupper Lake (N. Y.) Herald, 
which was owned by her husband, A. M. 

(The Day’s Work is continued on page 43) 








Learn PHOTOPLAY 
Writing, 


From John Emerson and Anita 
Loos, two of the world’s most 
famous, most successful, highest 
paid screen writers. They have 
written photoplays for Douglas 
Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Con- 
stance and Norma Talmadge, 
Madge Kennedy, Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Lionel 
Barrymore, Blanche Sweet, Henry Walthal, Mae 
Marsh and other stars, and for Griffith, Ince, Sennett, 
— Paramount, Famous Players and other pro- 
ucers, 


STUDY UNDER RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES 


Let these two masters of screen technique, con- 
tinuity and satire—Emerson and Loos—give you a 
careful, systematic training in writing and selling 
scenarios. Exactly the practical, comprehensive, 
thorough, teachable course in Photopla riting you 
have wanted—at moderate cost. Teaches you every 
angle—correction and criticism of your lessons as 
you proceed. Not merely some printed matter, 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Millions paid yearly to screen writers, Big, in- 
creasing demand for good screen stories. Why not 
make this a profitable side line for you? Costs 
nothing to investigate. Write today for FREE 
BOOK—“Photoplay Writing,” Special Low Rate 
and Profit Sharing Plan. (No agents.) 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
514 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 











AUTHORS WHO ARE PARTICULAR 
let me type their manuscripts. Accuracy 
and neatness guaranteed. Prompt service. 
Rates: 60c per 1000 words; Poems, 2c 
per line. 

MRS. W. E. HARRIS 


Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 











AUTHORS’ ATTENTION! 


An expert typist, who un- 
derstands editorial require- 
ments, will type, correct, or 
revise manuscripts, photoplays 
and poems for a nominal fee. 
Work guaranteed to be accu- 
rate. For rates and samples 
address 


N. ROLLER, 
928 Midland Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 














AUTHORS, ATTENTION: Knowing that the im- 
pression your manuscript makes on your publisher 
is the most important factor in your success, have 
this work done by a competent typist who will 
please you. For further information address un- 
dersigned. You will never regret it. 


MISS NETTIE JANSSEN 
1642 Highland Ave. 





Freeport, Ill. 














Building Up a Working Library 


New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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The Technique of Reading 


There is as definite a technique of read- 
ing as there is of writing. This does not 
embrace points like when to read, or how 
many pages a day (if any every day), or 
whether a book should be read from the last 
chapter forward, or whether prefaces and 
introductions should be skipped—and they 
should not be, to our own mind. 

What we mean by “technique of reading’ 
has more especially to do with the purpose 
with which a book is approached. There 
are many books which have to do with 
definite ways of doing whatever it is they 
have to deal with—such as how to write 
stories and photoplays. These must be read 
because they contain practical information 
of a technical nature. But—they must not 
be slavishly followed, else they may undo 
all that you have done thus far in your 
method quite as successfully as you would 
do by following the author’s new method. 
What must be done is to select from them 
all those points which you can advantage- 
ously add to your own technique which you 
are developing. 

Now this assumes that you are developing 
your own distinctive technique, that out of 
the courses and the books which you have 
read on the technique of writing you have 
selected those ideas which you have been 
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able to build up into a method best suited 
to you, to the expression of your person- 
ality, to your habits of mind, to your way 
of looking at things. 

Then—and this is the larger point we 
wanted to make—there is a big body of 
literature that should be read, because it is 
stimulative— also because it furnishes 
what we have called “reading background,” 
but especially because it is stimulative. It 
may not contain an idea that you can use 
in a practical way, but somehow or other 
it sets up trains of thoughts in your mind 
that end up somewhere in an idea. Such 
books are volumes of essays, poetry, the lives 
of writers, the history of literature, books 
of criticism, history, asthetics, philosophy,— 
in fact, just about every kind of literature, 
except maybe specialized books designed 
for the greater efficiency of master plum- 
bers and steam fitters—technical books of 
various kinds, books of undoubted merit, 
but hardly falling into the category of stim- 
ulation, useful to you chiefly when you have 
a plumber, say, in your story whom you 
want to make do the correct thing, only you 
can’t get hold of a plumber, he having gone 
back, as is the way of plumbers, for his - 


tools. 
T. C. OD. 





The Murray Hill Neighborhood 

In this volume of essays Robert Cortez 
Holliday gets back to normaley—to the fine 
quality, that is, of the essays of “The Walk- 
ing-Stick Papers.” Some will feel, maybe, 
that he was never away from it—but our 
own opinion is that there was a marked 
lowering of key—from his first volume to 
“Turns about Town,” for example, and 
other of the books which followed. In this 
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new collection of papers, however, we find 
the same charm, the same color and atmos- 
phere, that characterized the walking-stick 
papers. “Hurdy-Gurdy Society” is a whim- 
sical bit that is as splendid in its coloring as 
in the delightful writing which enters into 
it. “A Galaxy of Authors,” “The Green- 
wich Village of Real Life,” and “With the 
Compliments of the Author’”—here are as- 
says that will appeal particularly to people 
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interested in writing. And there is “Liv- 
ery-Stable Literature,” too, whose charm 
and subject matter will be of interest, even 
if the subject is no longer of universal ap- 
peal. His essays on subjects like new toys, 
old tobaccos for young people, modern ad- 
vertising, and the exoticism of Fifth Ave- 
nue all have a flavor about them that marks 
even a distinct step in advance over anything 
Holliday has hitherto done. Yes, it cannot 
now be said that he is a half Holiday ; he be- 
longs in the calendar now, daylight savings 
and everything. 


“In the Neighborhood of Murray Hill.” 
By Robert Cortez Holliday. $2 net. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of hae ag ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- fig 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,”’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her tirst course. Hundreds are selling 
ly to leadi Pp hers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or © e universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher -— are studying in our 


These scales differ from other English Literary Department. he editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


Pemdtnnagee scales in being rated for three meses Neher yee ey 
elements that enter into general merit: Please address— 

thought content, structure, and mechanics. The Home Correspondence School 
With them the teacher can measure these ff] Dept. *4 Springfield, Mass. 


three different aspects of English composi- Yee Popkin free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 
or workers; sample copy 


$e. tence magazine for 
uel eunecr iption $3.00 


tion, and also arrive at a general merit a= 
rating by averaging the scores. Lae 
Another feature of these scales is that 
there is a separate scale for each of three 
types of composition: exposition, narra- 
tion, description. Thus the teacher is en- 
abled to rate a composition by comparing 
it with compositions of the same type. 


“Van Wagenen English Composition 
Scales.” By M. J. Van Wagenen. 25 cents 
net. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 











English Composition Scales 








A Study of Tennyson This is the famous L. C.Smith typewriter which 


Mr. Fausset’s study of Tennyson is in 
the nature of a “stock taking” affair. The 
job would have been carried off better had 
the author appraised Tennyson, especially 
during his Cambridge years and those of 
the retirement which followed, from the 
standpoint, not of the Effervescent School 
of Poetry of today, but from the standpoint 
of Alfred Tennyson, the shy, sensitive, 
brooding, Tennyson. Nobody but knows 
that Tennyson of the magnificent mould and 
the heroic face sometimes got by as a genius 
on the deference inspired by his physique 
—but to condemn him on the point of 
vanity is to condemn just about every figure 





has set the world’s standard for quality and service 
for over twenty years. It has every late style feature 
and modern operating convenience. Comes to you 
with everything complete; tools, eover, eperating 
book and Sern ne Pe ce extra to buy. 
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“Send TODAY For Details | 


The supp! this imited, will probably 

ood when next | nt hg so don’t delay. in 
in the coupon today. There ape red tape to our tree trial and 
easy payment plan. We emi no salesmen. {Ey e greatest 
Eypewriter opportunity you wilt lover be ave. Don't send us a cent. 

mails today—sure. 
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PAVE YOUR WAY INTO PRINT! 


I will drill your Thought and Style to 
the Point of Publication. 

Stories, articles, scenarios, plays, poems, 
novels—cut and polished to please editors 
and publishers who buy. 


Rates per 1000 words: 


Expert typing 
Revision and typing 
Constructive criticism 


Your stuff may be good! Let a live 
critic shape and sell it. 


Send your work now for prompt service. 


GEORGE GILBERT MELDRUM 
Editor — Critic 
20 Jackson Place. Washington, D. C. 











TYPING 


Authors’ MSS. neatly and accurately 
typed on bond paper with 1 carbon, 
50c per 1000 words. Minor corrections 
made. Prompt service. 


“HOW TO SELL YOUR MSS.” 
FREE TO MY CUSTOMERS 


An interview with a writer and former 
editor of twenty years experience, 
Send your work now and get these 
valuable suggestions free, 


B. R. GALLOWAY 
1234 Cleveland Blvd., Lansing, Mich. 





EXPERT CRITICISM AND TYPING 
WE MAKE ’EM SELL! 
RATES LOW 
J. E. BOONE, WEDOWEE, ALA. 











$2 FOR A PLOT 

Send your story-idea in a few’words. I 
supply plot, incidents, characters, title, markets 
—everything. Enclose $2 with each story-idea. 
Also stories criticised and revised at fifty cents 
each 1000 words. 

G. BOARDMAN POTTER 

221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 


NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes after writing. No more 
shading, ruled paper, or position writing. No “course” 
—you learn in 2 or 3 weeks from Complete Manual, 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost. 


NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 





no exceptions. 
years 


of Tennyson’s stature that we know of, in 
art, in statesmanship, or war. And cer- 
tainly, to press the matter as Mr. Fausset 
has pressed it is to throw the picture out of 
focus, and to invalidate the whole Van 
Wyck Brooks method, of which Mr. Faus- 
set we judge is an ardent disciple. It even 
throws out of perspective and somehow 
weakens that later portion of the book 
where the author comes to, and is able to see 
in Tennyson in his closing years the 
grandeur of the man. There is no question 
that the author gave a great deal of dili- 
gent research to the preparation of his 
book; he has afforded us a good deal of 
new material—but the psycho-analytic 
method will have to do better than this be- 
fore it establishes its case. 


“Tennyson: A Modern Portrait.” By 
Hugh I’Anson Fausset. $3.00. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 





The Genius of America 


Professor Sherman’s latest book is the 
best possible one for following up his recent 
“Americans.” The later has the same 
theme as the earlier volume—are art and 
a spirit of patriotism compatible? In this 
new volume, however, the question becomes 
more sharply defined in the bigger question, 
What is the artist’s (meaning the literary 
artist) function in restoring to the Ameri- 
can spirit those qualities which are so gen- 
erally felt to have been lost? Professor 
Sherman’s belief is that in a very profound 
way the personality and direction of a na- 
tion and of national impulses rests upon that 
nation’s writers; that if direction can be 
imparted to the new literary currents, all, 
in spite of the pessimists, will yet be right. 
“All that is most efficacious in the morality 
of our time is condensed in its catchwords,” 
says the author. “I shall hunt for the 
missing soul of the younger generation by 
following the bits of slang it has dropped 
in its flight.” The phrase “to sell,” as in 
the ambitious young man who “s:2lls_ him- 
self,” or the promoter who sells an idea, 
or the preacher who not so long ago spoke 
to his fellow clergymen of “selling God”— 
this new phrase is fallen afoul of by Pro- 
fessor Sherman as being indicative of a new 
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American attitude toward life which re- 
quires the ameliorating and softening in- 
fluence of stern literary ideals. This and 
the book which preceded it make secure, to 
our mind, the author’s position as our first 
American critic. 


“The Genius of America: Studies in Be- 
half of the Younger Generation.” By 
Stuart P. Sherman, Professor of English 
at the University of Illinois. $2.00. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





The Educational Phase of Motion 
Pictures 


While the motion picture has been de- 
veloping> rapidly in many directions, es- 
pecially in the field of the photoplay, yet the 
educational field is almost virgin soil. Ten 
years hence we may perhaps wonder why 
educators were so slow in making use of a 
tool so directly fashioned for their hand. 

The present handbook, profusely illus- 
trated, has been written in response to an 
obvious and pressing need. Teachers intent 
upon keeping abreast of advanced pedagog- 


ical practice are seeking concrete, definite 
information as to the use of this newest 


and least tried of visual aids. This book 
answers their questions, ““What educational 
films are available, and when, where, and 
how should they be used in teaching?” The 
authors write, as it were, from the inside. 
Mr. Ellis was formerly director of the Mo- 
tion Picture Section, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and is Secretary of the Visual 
Educational Association of America. Miss 
Thornborough was for two years scenario 
editor, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and is a university lecturer on motion pic- 
tures. The volume is not merely a distinct 
contribution to a new subject; it seems 
almost indispensable to interested educators 
and distributors. 


“Motion Pictures in Education.” By Don 
Carlos Ellis and Laura Thornborough. 
$2.50 net. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 





Up Stream 
This book had to be written—not nearly 
so much because the name of Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn is one of real importance in our con- 
(Continued on page 42) 


Make Make $75.00 a Week on the Side 
po ag an mg — ose Pinay ~ mark - be ay 
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3601 Mich. Ave. 








RELIABILITY 


of a firm stands as a guide-post when you 
choose a place to send your manuscript 
for preparation. Our superlative typing 
is still 40c per thousand words. Revision, 
criticising, marketing. Remember, we guar- 
antee every manuscript we send out. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 


Dept. W Okawville, Illinois 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 











WRITERS! 


Utilize our experience and be more assured that 
your work will be accepted. We _ specialize in 
manuscript copying and typing. Send your manu- 
scripts to us. Neat work, quick service, no delay. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Blair, Wisconsin 











AUTHORS! Your manuscripts correctly 
and accurately typed after the form de- 
manded by the editors. One carbon copy. 
Rates—20c to 30c per 1000 words; Poems, 
1c per line. Write: 


GEORGE L. CLARK, Authors’ Agent, 
R. R. 1, Catalpa Drive, Dayton, O. 














CARNEGIE COLLEGE —- Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
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various publications and publishing houses as state 





All up-to-date and accurate information rae torn | suspended or Geventioned penitent, the needs of 
in communica i 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 


tions from editors and announcements 








Prize Contests 


The Authors’ League of America writes us 
that “the $10,000 reward offered by Mr. Zukor 
for the best motion picture produced during the 
year 1923-1924 is to be awarded for a finished 
production which has been shown on the screen. 
No manuscripts are to be submitted. As soon 
as the rules have been formulated, announcement 
will be made through the press.” 


THE RADIO NEWS has announced a $300 
pvize contest for two radio musical compositions, 
a march and a jazz number, in order to stimulate 
an interest in music broadcasting, and also to 
develop a new source of music for broadcasting 
purposes. The conditions of the competition 
follow: Each composition to be not longer than 
tte usual four pages. Contestants may send in 
more than one composition. There is no restric- 
tion as to number. All compositions to be 


executed in the usual manner, using the usual 


musical symbols. Compositions to be entitled 
“Radio March” or “Radio Jazz,” as the case may 
be. Authors unable to write down music them- 
selves, may have a musician do this for them. 
All manuscripts to be submitted flat, not rolled. 
This contest closes in New York on October 1, 
1923. For further information address, Radio 
Music Contest, Radio News, New York. 


Prizes aggregating $1,000 are offered by Robert 
M. McBride & Company, publishers, co-operating 
with The Norma Talmadge Film Company, for 
the best reviews of H. B. Somerville’s novel, 
“Ashes of Vengeance,” of the picturized ver- 
sion, in which Norma Talmadge stars. First 
prize is $500; second prize, $200; third, fourth 
and fifth prizes, $100 each. For each of the 
twenty-five next best reviews a copy of the book, 
autographed by Mr. Somerville and Miss Tal- 
madge, will be given. Conditions are: 


The contest is open to everybody. The reviews 
should not exceed five hundred words in length 
and may be descriptive of either the book or the 
picture. They should be type or written plainly 
by hand on one side of the paper only. Each 
review should be headed “Ashes of Vengeance 
Prize Contest: A review of the book” or “A 
review of the picture” as the case may be. Con- 
testants should not write their names on the 
reviews, but should enclose names and addresses 
in a sealed envelope, pinning the envelope to the 
first page of their manuscript. Reviews and 
envelopes will be stamped with corresponding 
numbers for identification. The envelopes will 
not be opened until after the awards are made. 
The contest opens October Ist and closes Decem- 
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ber 31st. All contributions should be sent to 
Ashes of Vengeance Prize Contest, Care of 
Robert M. McBride & Company, 7 West 16th 
St., New York. 


LIGHT, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Editor, 
Dr. Chas. A. Eaton. Issued monthly; $3.50 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. “We use short articles or 
news items and photos regarding odd or novel 
lighting installations or lighting effects; articles 
about what the more progressive central lighting 
stations. are doing for their communities; notes 
about White Ways or municipal lighting im- 
provements or extensions; new developments in 
automobile lighting or flashlights; interviews 
with, or articles by business men of national 
prominence, who can speak with authority on the 
trend of the business; notes about new scientific 
discoveries in the lighting world. Manuscripts are 
usually reported on within two or three days. 
We pay from one-half cent to ten cents per word, 
according to the class and quality of material, on 
acceptance.” 

THE INLAND MERCHANT, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City. Editor, M. L. Meyers. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. “We 
use stories of successful merchants or successful 
merchandising events in towns of less than 10,000 
population. Name of store and town must be 
given; no semi-fact stories. Photo of store, de- 
partment, display or town should accompany story, 
if possible; two or three photos would be better. 
Length, 500 to 1,500 words. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on from ten days to two weeks, and pay- 
ment of % to 1 cent a word is made on publi- 
cation.” 


NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW, 1170 
Broadway, New York City. Editor, M. L. Mey- 
ers. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year; 35 cents a 
copy. “We use articles on notion departments 
and on art needlework departments in retail 
stores in cities of any size. Full fact stories. 
At least two photos of the department should ac- 
company the article. Length, 1,000 to 2,000 words. 
Payment the same as for Jnland Merchant.” 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, 
Tenn. Editor, S. Y. Adcock. Issued monthly ; 
$2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. “We need lots 
of material for Primary Departments, such as 
cut-out coloring pictures, calendars, etc. We 
are interested in school stories of systems mak- 
ing unusual progress, and all sorts of educa- 
tional matter. We use poetry of an educational 
nature, as well as photographs. Manuscripts are 
reported on within thirty days, and payment ot 
$1.50 a page is made on publication.” 
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RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Phila- ‘ 
delphia, Pa. Editor, William Nelson Taft. Is- JACK LONDON said: 
sued semi-monthly; $3.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. “I like your simple, direct, 
“The Retail Ledger is interested with fact ma- straight - from - the - shoulder 
terial dealing with any phase of retail business, method rd join se 4 the 
but it must be with the retail end. Such matters reat in the deck, po 
as collections, deliveries, salesmanship, sales ideas, game, I feel justified in 
advertising, window displays and the like are al- giving my judgment that 
ways valuable. “Prefer to have articles of from rag so poten 
1,000 to 1,500 words in length, with at least one prehensive and practical.” 
good photographic illustration. Photographs with 
a 100-word caption are also in demand. Do not 
use stories dealing with the opening of new stores 
or items about changes in management, etc. Al- This should mean more to you than anything WE 
ways glad to send sample copies and to pass upon on ——S he ages ~ Story Course is the 
suggestions. Advise querying in advance, as oe CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
this often saves time and trouble at both ends. Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
Anything of interest to merchants in general is horror of every Amateur Writer! st Ap gg Mn maa 
preity certain to find a welcome. Only lines we | 3£¢,setting, Real Money, for, their work! | Under the 
do not touch are restaurants, laundries and gar- you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
ages. Manuscripts are reported on within two sales service, you, too, will get checks! 
weeks, and payment, which is always made on tag sea OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

: rite for free booklet, ““The Art of Story Writing.’ 
acceptance, 1S around 1 cent a word, and more Tells all about our service and course. Write cae. 


if it is worth it 
TEA ROOM AND GIFT sHop, 241 w. 37th | HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
St., New York City. Editor, C. A. Lewis. Issued Dept. 190A FORT WAYNE, IND. 
sent 8 $2.00 a year; 20 cents acopy. “We use 
practical articles on management and operation of 
tea rooms. Att present we are in need of articles SERVICE! 
on gift department, run in connection with tea ‘ . ° 
rooms. Photographs are almost essential. We It is service  that_counts—particularly 
pay % cent a word for material, on publication.” amongst the Writing Fraternity. I am pre- 
; pared to handle your manuscripts, of what- 


NAUTILUS MAGAZINE, 247 Cabot St., Holy- ever kind, in an efficient, conscientious, 
oke, Mass. Editor, Elizabeth Towne. Issued prompt manner. Special study of the tech- 
monthly; $1.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. “We nique of Manuscript Preparation has fitted 
use articles strictly along New Thought lines, me for this exacting work. [ guarantee 
and personal experience articles on the application satisfaction. Rates are low. 
of New Thought; poems of an inspirational and Write me when you want that new story 
New Thought nature. No fiction. Manuscripts or photoplay typed so that it will be SURE 
are reported on within one to six weeks, and to please the editor’s eye! 
payment, which varies widely, is made on accept- 
ance.” E. EVERETT McMURRY, 

THE NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE, : 
ree Square, New York City. Editor, Ralph DuQuoin, IIl. 

Robinson. Issued weekly; $4.00 a year; 10 
pa a copy. “We accept occasionally a manu- ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
script on a sports. topic, dealing with sporting ‘ 
personality with photos. In the main, however, A recognized successful composer, will 
we offer small market for manuscripts, our copy write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
being prepared by members of our own editorial making the same ready to submit to the 

market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 


staff.” 
RADIO WORLD, 1493 Broadway, New York age, please. 


City. Editor, Roland B. Hennessy. Issued 95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York } 
weekly ; $6.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. “We use 


poems only of a radio nature.” 
WRITERS! AUTHORS! 
Have your manuscripts typed by an expert. Perfect 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS, Mills Bidg., typing. One carbon, Editors’ requirements strictly 
Washington, D. C. (c/o U. S. Chamber of Com- observed, 
merce). Editor, Merle Thorpe. Issued monthly ; MSS. 75c-$1.00 a Coveend seks. Poems, 5c a line. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. “We are inter- 
ested in articles on subjects of interest to busi- URNA M. LYALL 
ness men. We use poems of a business nature, as 303 W. Mulberry St. ae eee Jerseyville, Tit 
well as photographs. Manuscripts are reported : 
on within a week or ten days after receipt, and 
payment, depending upon the author, subject AUTHORS: Manuscripts typed neatly 
matter, and method of treatment, is made on and accurately by expert typist. Reason- 
cceptance able rates. 
ACTION STORIES, 461 8th Ave., New York 
City. “We require stories with action in them M. CARROLL 
and also written with action. The best illustra- 1395 Commonwealth Ave., Suite 21, 
tion of what we consider action writing may be Boston. Mane 


(Continued on page 44) 
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WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Storfes Wanted a 


A VALUABLE 
MONEY MAKING |FIELD 
Try it! Mail us stories or ideas, in any 
FORM, at once for FREE examination, criti- 
cism and advice. We give our honest services 


to amateurs who would convert their thoughts 
into DOLLARS, 
No experience necessary. 
Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIO 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 








AUTHORS! 
Let Us Do Your Typing 


Our typing is even of touch and we ad- 
here strictly to the technical rules demanded 
by the editors and producers. 

Years of experience enables us to be 
experts in the preparation of manuscripts 
and photoplays of all kinds. 

Why not drop us a card and get a sample 
of our work, and also our prices? 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
209 Western Union Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 














Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
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Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 








BUILDING UP A WORKING 
LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 39) 
temporary literature, as because it goes into 
a subject that had to be gone into in just 
this way: Our (we are speaking of the 
American mind) racial prejudices; our fear 
of thinking; the premium which we put, 
in our literature and art, on the shallow 
and sentimental and popular; our suspicion 
of first principles; our insensibility to 
beauty, and our refusal to acknowledge any 
but dollar and “success” standards of meas- 
urement. In his attack on these faults in 
our national mind, the story of Lewisohn’s 
attitude toward the war is merely incidental : 
his criticism is best read in his struggles 
to get a hearing by the magazine editors and 
book publishers because he could not write 
the formula literature that filled the pop- 
ular magazines, and could not shake off his 
love of form and sound structure that he 
had learned from Thackeray and Henry 
James, among others of the masters. No 
beginning writer but will find his whole re- 
lation to his profession made more clear by 
reading this work, because it will impel 
him to define that relation, and maybe to 
re-relate himself to the whole business of 
writing—which never fails to clear atmos- 
phere and impart a new significance to 
one’s work. 
“Up Stream! 
By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Boni and Liveright. 


an American Chronicle.” 
$3.00. New York: 





Thrift 

Are you thrifty? Few of us are and 
perhaps it was for us that Bolton Hall has 
written another interesting volume in his 
series of inspirational books. This one, he 
has called “The New Thrift” and in its 247 
pages he has crammed a lot of useful data 
about thrift and how we can continue to 
spend money and by careful cultivation of 
our resources, have some money left at the 
end of the week. 

There is thrift in wastes and the author 
points out that the economical rich are al- 
ways talking about the wastefulness of the 
poor; there is plenty of waste everywhere, 
just as there are lots of chestnuts and lots 
of burrs; that’s Nature’s way—to produce 
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abundantly and to take little care of what 
becomes of what she brings forth. Andrew 
Carnegie once scrapped a million dollar 
trip-hammer in favor of a newer process 
and the author says that some would think 
it wasteful if a poor man did that. 

Thus does the author give helpful, 
spirational suggestions as to how wastes 
may be turned into profitable places and 
the lesson of thrift is shown in other ways 
of equal practicalness. 


“The New Thrift.” By Bolton Hall. 
$1.50. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 





THE DAY’S WORK 

(Continued from page 35) 
Adams, a metropolitan newspaper man, and 
took entire charge upon the latter’s return 
to New York City. She was also corre- 
spondent for the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
and wrote a series of articles for the New 
York American. She has been a subscriber 
to THe WriTeEr’s DicEst for some time. 





POETIC INSPIRATION 
Day’s Work Editor: 

I am wondering where our friend, Mr. 
Eaton, of Nevada, lowa, gets his idea that 
poets do not get their inspiration and ideas 
from Nature and the great out-of-doors. 
To my mind, Nature is one of the chief 
sources of poetic inspiration. For when we 
go out among our forest friends we find 


that all Nature is alive. 
B. H. WickKwiIre. 





COME AGAIN! 


When I become a successful writer (from 
the standpoint of checks) I shall send in 
some hints that I think might be of help 
to others. I have found one thing, though, 
that has helped me a great deal. That is 
what I call my “germ book.” It is a clutch 
binder, 814x11, and into it goes everything 
from an interesting character to a novel 
plot germ, or suggestion. Then when I 
run low on material, I merely turn to it and 
usually find something that either helps me 
direct, or gives me an idea for the work at 
hand. 

WiLtiAM THOMAS PHILLIPS. 








Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects your writing 
infew days. Big improvement in three hours. No failures. Com- 
plete outline FREE. WriteC.J.Ozment, .., St. Louis. Mo. 


$20.00 In a few hours; $25.00 in an afternoon; 
$50.00 in an evening.” Ever make money like that 
writing? I have. or twenty-five years I have been 
writing and selling and helping others to write and 
sell, If you will write me, I'll prove that you’ve 
been looking for me, I know that I can help you. 
I will accept a few MSS. for placing. Address: 


REM. A. JOHNSTON, Ossian, Indiana 








WIN A SCHOLARSHIP IN SCENARIO ;WRITING 


Send 25 cents to the FILM BULLETIN—4 West 40 St., N. Y. C. 

You will receive the fall issue. 

If you are lucky you will receive a ae for Christmas. 

The Bulletin reviews the best photo play 

The Bulletin gives information of Pictures * obtainable for Schools, 
Churches, Clubs, and private house: 

Published by Film Mutual Benefit Bureau——volunteer organization. 

All —_ given to charity—($700 to Public Health the first 
year). 











FRANK H. RICE 
Play Broker 
25 West 48rd Street New York 
Plays for stage production and motion pic- 
ture rights to published fiction and produced 
plays sold. 














THE NEW WRITERS’ CIRCLE (Magazine) 

A prize of $5.00 is offered each month to the sub- 
scriber sending in the best 300-word letter finding 
the faults in the stories, the style and general get-up 
of the magazine. Sample copy 10 cents. Subscrip- 
tion $1.00 per year, 


THE NEW WRITERS’ CIRCLE 
2173 Winchell Ave. Cincinnati, O. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Send us your stories, poems, photoplays. All technical 
requirements observed. 50c a thousand words for 
straight copying; 75c with editorial revision, One 
carbon copy. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
533 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. 








THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











WRITERS: Have Your Manuscripts 
Typed in Correct.Form. Neat, accurate 
typing, prompt service. Sample of typing 
and rates on request. 


MISS OPAL M. MILLER 


Authors’ Representative 


118 W. Seventh Chanute, Kansas 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whate 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 


Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Ho Ilywood, an * 


Publishers SCENARIO BULLETIN DIGEST Sampi¢ Copy 
SS ed 





- SELL US : 
UR SPARET 


You can earn Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing 
showcards at home; no canvassing; pleasant, profitable 
profession; easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic 
block system; artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct 
you and supply work, 


WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. 106, Toronto, Canada 








AUTHORS—WRITERS 
‘ Manosctiats Typed in Proper Technical 
Form, for Quick Sale. Highest Class of Manuscript 
Copying at Lowest Rates; Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Prompt Attention Assured. Write for Rates. 


AARON L. BAILEY 
Author’s Representative 


1504 Pendleton St. Greenville, S. C. 


Your 














Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you’ll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day. 


Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HOVER TELATA TTT 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 


GT 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 41) 


found in the stories of Francis James and Wynd- 
ham Martyn publication in Action Stories. These 
are not only stories with action in them, but they 
are written with action. The story of action, 
written with action, colorful and crowded with 
incident, will bring a check from our office by 
return mail.” 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 1926 Broadway, 
New York City. Editor, John Brennan. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “True Story 
seeks first, the story that is really a slice of life. 
It matters not whether it be devoted to Success, 
Adventure or Romance, or whether the keynote 
be serious or humorous, the most important con- 
sideration is that it be a believable narrative 
from life. As has been oft declared, True Story 
is a magazine written by its readers, of its read- 
ers and for its readers. We need 5,000-word 
stories now. We report on manuscripts within 
three weeks, and payment of 2c a word on pub- 
lication.” 


THE DREYFUSS ART CO., INC., greeting 
card publishers, 514 Broadway, New York, make 
the following announcement: “We shall need 
verses for the following subjects, introducing a 
Christmas wish or tribute. Our offer is not 
limited to the first best of each subject only, but 
will be applicable to any verses which may be 
deemed as good as the first best. The same con- 
dition applies to second best and third best. To 
the first best $1.50 per line, second best $1.00 a 
line, third best 50c a line. Verses to be four, 
six, or eight lines in length. Although this 
present offer covers only the subjects mentioned, 
we shall be just as appreciative of verses for 
other occasions. This special offer closes October 
Ist, 1923. Subjects: Sweetheart, Son, Mother, 
Father, Daughter, Brother, Grandmother, Mother 
of My Friend, Mother-in-Law, Father-in-Law, 
Mother of Sweetheart, Sister, Grandfather, 
Husband, Wife.” 


SEMAPHORE MONTHLY, 
Bank Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 
Zellner; issued monthly; $1. 50 a year. “Our 
needs are: short stories up to 8,000 words, 
(romance, mystery, adv enture, love and railroad 
stories. We do not buy ‘sex’ or morbid stories). . 
Short articles about well-known railroad men in 
any department, in any part of the country; inter- 
esting accounts of how they succeeded, etc. We 
use no poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days of receipt, and payment of one 
to two cents a word is made on publication.” 


1016 American 
Editor, H. S. 


Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Adele Whitely Fletcher. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of interest to women and girls on the 
subject of physical beauty. The articles should 
be specialized and original in viewpoint and treat- 
ment. Also, articles on the value of personality, 
charm, voice, manner, poise, etc. We use poetry 
of a light and lyrical nature, also photographs 
of beautiful women and girls. Our present 
special need is for original and unusual artic!es 
on some phase of beauty and its development. 
We report on manuscripts within a week, and 
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payment of approximately two cents a word is 
made on the first cf the month following 


acceptance.” 


THE SCHOOL, 371 Bloor St., West, Toronto, 
Can. Editor, W. E. Macpherson. Issued monthly; 
20 cents a copy; $1.75 a year. “We use accounts 
of new practical teaching methods, or devices 
that have proved worth while, any articles of 
an educational nature of interest to teachers or 
administrators, no poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts within a week, and payment, the amount 
of which depends upon the article, is made on 
publication.” 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 251 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, Orison Swett Marden; 
Managing Editor, Howard Brubaker. Issued 
l5th of month preceding; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use good fiction and poetry of an 
inspirational nature, also photographs,” 


VOICES: A Journal of Verse, 110 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. Editor, Harold Vinal. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
do not pay for verse as yet. We take usual 
poetry in the traditional forms, but print also 
free verse that is unusual. Little or no love 
poetry is used, and things of a serious nature 
are wanted.” 


DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th 
Ave., New York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. 
Issued weekly; 15 cents a copy; $6.00 a year. 
“We use novelettes of 25,000 words in length, 
serials, and short stories up to 6,000 words. 
No photographs or poetry are used. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days to two weeks, 
and always pay on acceptance.” 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th 
Ave., New York City. The needs of this maga- 
zine are exactly similar to those of Detective 
Story Magazine as listed above. 


RURAL MECHANICS, 1411 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City, Mo. Issued monthly; 35 cents a 
year. “We use stories of a rural nature, human 
interest stories, etc.; seasonable inventions for 
farm and farm home, which will help the farmer 
save and make money; special articles about the 
farm; household hints; and material for boys’ 
page. We use poetry and photographs also. 
\lanuscripts are reported on immediately, and 
payment of $1.50 to $2.50 per typewritten page 
is made on acceptance.” 


THE WEEKLY CHURCH BULLETIN, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, has discontinued publica- 
tion, 


THOMPSON ART COMPANY, 155 Grackett 
St., Portland, Maine. “At present we must have 
photos or pictures, buying nothing else now.” 


_ SUNSET PRODUCTIONS, 7425 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. “We would like to have 
\Vestern comedy-dramas, and male lead action 
‘tories submitted.” 

(Continued on page 48) 


OU can learn to write stories that 

= Dr. Richard Burton, ‘‘the 

atest authority of them all,” 

Dr. Burton, Head will teach 4 by mail. He assists per- 
of English Dept., sonally in the correction of lessons from 
J. of Minn. every student. Also offers Criticism 
Nationally known Service on stories. His students have 
Lecturer etc. made thousands from their stories— 
one nearly $100 000. Story-writing is 
fascinating side-line work offering more 
money, prestige, and advancement if you 
know the right principles. Costs noth- 
ing to investigate. Free Booklet. Short- 
Story Writing and profit-sharing plan. 

Write today to 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE. 
189 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








poem for $6.00 (regular price . 

$3.00 and I will make the piano part, a. it to you. 
ay $1.00 per month for three months and it is your 
$5.00 br werden ays in full. I GUARANTEE A FIRS' LAS 
PIANO P R REF EFUND CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 
your Ae ri py Four revised, typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 

LUTHER £. Be Music Composer and Publisher. 

‘WD,”’ Thomaston, Maine. 











MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES 
Light, tough envelopes, in pairs, an outgoing large 
envelope, printed with your card corner, and a smaller 
envelope, to fit in the larger for return purposes, 
with your name and address printed across the front. 
For MSS. with 2 folds, the best and usual way, 
41%4x10% and 4%x9%; 20 of each size for $1.00; 
40 of each size, $1.50. Ww rite for samples, 


HARRY RICHARDSON, Falls City, Nebr. 














MALONE FARREL 


is now conducting a criticism service for 
those desiring honest, constructive reviews. 
He has had several years’ successful expe- 
rience as a free-lance writer and as an 
editor. Therefore he can understand the 
new writer’s problems and also make such 
criticisms and suggestions for reconstruct- 
ing your stories, photoplays, songs, poems, 
articles, etc., as to fit them to the editors’ 
needs. 
RATES 
DOGS words Ge VES: «.52<625 66s deeenes $1.50 
2.00 
2 ‘000 to 4 ‘000 marke See eer ee 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 DEIN acca c anh aee.e sare 3.50 
Between 5,000 and 10,000 words, 60 cents 
for cach thousand over 5,000. 


TYPING 

A typing service is also at your command, 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts 
by expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for 
each thousand words, with carbon copy 
and suggestions for markets by Mr. Farrel 
in person. 

Those persons who desire quality will be 
pleased with the results they get from our 
service. Address: 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: : . ‘ 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All questions will be answered through these columns. 
Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 
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Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
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Putting Them Over 


By DEWEY L. PRATER 


The largest single factor for success in 
any line of endeavor is plain push, or, as 
high-brow friends would express it, 
initiative. Admittedly, those that “stand 
above the crowd” possess it to a marked 
degree, or rather use its potent influence 
to surmount the obstacles that defy and 
defeat the purpose of the average human 
—if your prefer. Thus it is that the world 
of song is taking cognizance of Dewey D. 
Prater, for Dewey D. Prater is push exem- 
plified. Read his story—a story, by the 
way, that presents a poignant sermon for 
those songwriters who have sought in vain 
for those avenues that lead to success in 
songwriting. Mr. Prater has achieved in 
two years what many writers achieve only 
after a decade of endeavor. There has been 
no comforting “pull” to alleviate the dark 
hours; no friendly hand to push aside the 
obstacles that confronted him—nay, only 
Dewey D. Prater himself. His formula of 
his songwriting success follows. If you 
would emulate this success of Dewey D. 
Prater, be what he is—a go-getter. 

B. pe i. P. 


I have been called upon by the song editor 
to write an article on “how I did it.” After 
a general survey of my activities, I shall 
endeavor to give a brief outline of my 
experiences in the song game. I am a new 
writer, having written. my first song less 
than two years ago. After my song was 
ready for the publishers, I began to face 
the many obstacles all unexperienced 
writers have to contend with. However, I 
had faith in my song and kept up the 
fight, approaching publisher after publisher. 

Finally, after almost an endless reach, 
the song was accepted by one of the leading 
publishers and was soon released. I at 
once began to co-operate with the publishers, 
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“plugging” the number. I visited the 
sheetmusic dealers and was able to interest 
quite a number of them in my song and 
they stocked it. This plan seemed to have 
great possibilities, and I addressed personal 
letters to numerous sheet music dealers 
throughout the South, enclosing profes- 
sional copies of my song for their consider- 
ation, together with a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope for their reply. After 
several different letters, many of the dealers 
responded to the call and stocked the sheet 
music. 


My next step was to get the record and 
roll dealers interested. I used the same 
method on the sheet and before long results 
were forthcoming and I had succeeded in 
creating a “demand.” With the assurance 
of the dealer’s co-operation to feature the 
records and rolls of my song, I approached 
the different record and roll manufacturers, 
concentrating particularly to certain well- 
known manufacturers. 


The desired results did not come quickly, 
but I caused them to investigate my claims 
of the existing demand for my song and 
after several weeks investigation by the 
recording and sales managers of these con- 
cerns, my song was released on both records 
and rolls. At that time, one of the leading 
present day manufacturers of colored 
artist’s records was entering the colored 
field, and in that I had created a demand 
for my number, and being acquainted with 
the leading Southern dealers, this record 
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manufacturer released my song and 
appointed me their Southern representative. 

This connection has been very beneficial 
to me in getting my other numbers popular- 
ized throughout my territory. I purchased 
several of the piano rolls of my song from 
one of the manufacturers, who had cut and 
released it, and carried these rolls with me 
when I visited the dealers and after demon- 
strating the rolls, I was able to secure some 
nice orders for them. (I was not con- 
nected with this rofl manufacturer, and 
this was my own idea of getting these rolls 
across. This work and effort was worth 
while, however, as this roll manufacturer 
has released every song I have placed on 
the market, and recently released my two 
latest songs on one bulletin.) 

Still another method I used was to keep 
in touch with all the leading orchestras and 
singers, who played engagements: at the 
important amusement places in the South. 
[ kept these supplied with professional 
material of my numbers and this was a 
big help in getting the sheet music moving. 

After the radio became so popular I 
kept in constant touch with the leading 
stations and have been able to obtain some 
excellent results from radio broadcasting. 
I also advertised in the different trade 
journals, had attractive window streamers 
printed and mailed out-thousands of pieces 
of advertising matter (you have to adver- 
tise to put a song across). All of this had 
a tendency to popularize my numbers and 
each copy of sheet music sold made a pros- 
pective buyer of a record or roll of that 
particular number. 

My continual “plugging” and never ceas- 
ing efforts caused one of America’s greatest 
composers and arrangers to take an interest 
in my work and methods of doing business. 
This man was Charles A. Arthur, who is 
at the head of Arthur Brothers, music 
publishers, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Arthur 
and I began collaborating on some numbers 
which have turned out to be popular 
throughout the entire country. After this 
| was signed up as staff writer for Arthur 
Brothers and appointed their Southern rep- 
resentative and distributor. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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SPECIAL 
FREE SERVICE OFFER 


Made to secure your present business. 
The quality of our service will bring us 
your future manuscripts for revision, typing 
and marketing. 

Experienced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ask for our special offer. Or send your 
manuscript. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
3915 State Line St. Kansas City, Mo. 











IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


That A Manuscript 
Comes Back 


If yours should do this, ask Mrs. Shuster 
Why. Full particulars on request. 


ADELAIDE BISHOP SHUSTER 


50 Mutual Life Building 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Let me prepare your Club Articles 














AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly, accurately and promptly typed. 
Work guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 


MRS. C. M. PHIPPS 


Box 645 Silver City, N. M. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c, My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


na JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 

















LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 
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CAN WRITE 


YOU YOUR STORY NOW. 


Let the new UNIVERSAL IDEA—GENERATOR 
keep you at the hot-point of creative thinking. It’s 
so easy to make your ideas sprout and grow—build 
a plot, portray a character, depict a scene. It’s great 
fun, too, This ingenious chart-system, originated by 
a staff-writer for his own private use, is pregnant with 
root-elements out of which all stories are built— 
automatically stimulates imagination—puts at your 
fingers’ ends unforseen combinations and possibilities 
galore. Try it! Side-track roundabout methods, 
expense, delay! Send 33 red stamps today to the 
famous “movie” center—BOX 236, UNIVERSAL 


CITY, CAT.—and get busy writing. You can! 


No strings to this offer. Nothing to sell you 
afterwards. 














Poems Criticised 


Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University 
of Cincinnati, announces that he is in 
position to accept for criticism Poems 
and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert 
analysis and constructive suggestions. 
Criticism of Verse, 5 cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines, 
4 cents per line. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, O. 

















‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 

THE FRISCO EMPLOYES’ MAGAZINE is 
the title of a monthly publication of standard 
magazine size begun in September by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company. 
Floyd L. Bell, 645 Frisco Building, St. Louis is 
the editor. “At the present time arrangements 
have not been made to pay for outside material, 
but correspondents or writers who desire 
‘practice’ in writing are invited to submit material. 
Matter relating to railroads, and particularly to 
the great Southwest is desired. Constructive 
criticism will be freely given and publication of 
the article will be no bar to submitting it at some 
future date to other magazines. Illustrations or 
photographs which can be used will be paid for, 
photos of scenes along the Frisco Lines or of 
unusual railway occurences or equipment being 
most desired.” 

OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE, 407 Webster 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Editor, J. H. Lewis. “We 
are in the market for stories about the Joneses 
and Browns who have attained success in life 
by taking advantages of opportunities which are 
continually popping up. The kind of articles we 
want will tell how the men got their start and 
follow through their success in detail, telling how 
much capital he had to start with, where he 
got it, how he used it and made it increase. The 
articles we want do not have to be about people 
who have made a million dollars—we want stories 
of people who have made anywhere from fifty 
thousand dollars and up in unique ways. Photo- 
graphs to illustrate the articles are desired. 
Length may be 1,000 words and up.” 





HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 
(Continued from page 24) 


Grace—Oh, the poor man has fallen into 
the cellar! 

Gladyce (conceited) —I suppose I’m to 
blame. He’s the second fellow that fell for 
me today. 

Conceit plays a big part in this joke and 
also assists in allaying the feelings of the 
audience. Again, we realize that it was 
the girl’s remark that made us laugh—not , 
the man’s predicament. 

One of the shortest slapstick jokes I 
have ever written was sold to Film Fun. 
The word “smack,” with two meanings, 
to kiss and to slap, gave me a dandy idea 
concerning mashers in motion picture 
houses. Here it is: 

A SMACK SENNET EDUCATIONAL 

The Masher’s Lips—Smack! 

A Feminine Hand—Smack! f 

All Hands of the Audience—Deafening 


applause!!! 

The masher had been punished in a 
manner brave and bold. He took liberties, 
the girl took the palm of her hand, and 
the audience took it all in. The title shows 
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This little article is seemingly simple 
that there is something educational in a 
situation depicting the art of self-defense. 
Combining “mack” with the letter “S,” 
serves to trim. off the rough edges of the 
joke and create a real movie atmosphere. 
Oh, yes, the title has a great deal to do 
with the joke proper. Have you not, in 
many cases, read a joke and then glanced 
back at the title? The snappy title to a 
joke is exactly what dessert is to the meal. 
In the title we find everything summed 
up in a nutshell, helping to convey the 
author’s point of view. 

(In the next article Mr. Fisher will 
tell how to separate the wheat from 
the chaff, i. e., the good jokes from the 
bad. There is no reason for submit- 
ting jokes that do not tick to the 
letter. To cultivate a good reputation 
in the editor's light, you must first 
learn to cultivate a good tast for 
accurate humor.) 


THE SONG WRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 47) 
enough, but is written by one who has gone 
through the “mill” and is based on actual 
experiences and the writer is of the opinion 
that any ambitious song writer who has 
faith in his work, is not stingy with elbow 
grease, and will use his nerve in applying 
these methods can create the demand for 
any good song, which is so very essential 
in order to grease his pocketbook. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


/. H.—I would like to urge you not to 
consider trying to market your song. There 
nothing new in the idea; it is neither a 
w idea nor a new approach to an old one. 

. Also, your lyric is not what it should 
-—an elaboration of the idea contained in 
your title. The entire lyric should be so 
intact, have so great a unity, that the listen- 
‘rs impression after hearing it is of a sin- 
idea, whereas in your song the only 
ie the reader gets your idea is in the first 
ne of the chorus—all the rest of the lyric 
is detached instead of constantly leading up 
} the main theme. . . . Don’t use, as titles 
and themes for your songs such old lines as 
“| am sittin’ on the world now.” It would 
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have been alright when the phrase first 
came into use, but it has been over-worked 
now that it has just about lost its punch. 

E. J. M.—Congratulate yourself that you 
have not fallen for the sharks. You have 
been wise and will continue to be so as long 
as you refuse to part with money in a way 
of advance fees of any kind. The sharks 
indeed would pounce upon your lyric, 
“Your True Old Pal,” and tell you it was 
the best ever, and that for a consideration 
they would publish the song and exploit it. 
The fact is, your song has none of the ele- 
ments of a success. For one thing, you 
haven’t a distinctive idea—one idea that 
stands out and hits the listener between the 
eyes. If you will read your lyric through 
and then ask yourself at the end what one 
idea stands out, around which the entire 
lyric centers, | am sure you wouldn’t be 
able to answer. There is something in it 
about the love of long ago, but when the 
reader gets through, he asks you, “Well, 
what about it?’—the point being that you 
don’t tell him. . . . If you haven’t already 
done so, I would certainly secure a copy of 
“Writing the Popular Song,” by E. M. 
Wickes, which may be obtained by writing 
to THe Writer’s Dicest, and will give you 
just the help you want in technique. 

F, L—yYour song, “My Dreams are 
Dreams of You,” has a light and rather 
pleasant theme, but your idea and your 
handling of it lack distinctiveness. There 
is nothing about the words that stands out 
as being “different”—they seem too much 
like lovely words thrown together without 
any story to tell. Remember that a song, 
the same as a poem or a tale, must tell a 
story—it must tell one thing; it must be 
about one thing; its total effect, after read- 
ing or hearing, must be as of a single im- 
pression it has made upon the hearer’s 
mind. 

H. D. M.—You have seme good stuff in 
your lyrics. Your study should be chiefly 
in the direction of lightness of touch and 
vividness of expression. . As to com- 
posers, your very best bet is to get in touch 
with some of your local musicians—in- 
structors or orchestra leaders, some one who 
is ambitious to get into the song game. 
Then collaborate with him, making what- 
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ever agreement you want to as to division 
of spoils. You will not onty get better 
music this way than by having profession- 
als write them up, but you will be saving 
many advance fees for service and “selling.” 

O. M. W.—Your lyric is hardly meri- 
torious enough to justify you in having it 
set to music. Your title is too long for one 
thing, it does not excite attention, nor sug- 
gest the nature of the lyric which follows. 
Also you have crowded too many ideas into 
your chorus, so much so that one finds it 
difficult to follow the thought. Try some- 
thing more catchy, something with a more 
distinctive idea, and handle it simply, with 
vivid, strong words that stick in the mind. 

C. W. G.—There ts a string attached to 
this proposition. The whole scheme is to 
get your two dollars. The amazing money 
which they promise is phantom gold. They 
are after the people that Barnum told about 
that time. 

M. E, M.—Your lyric is utterly unsalable. 
In the first place, it repels because of its 
theme, which is unrefined—and would ap- 


peal so especially to the modern mind, 
which, in spite of some aspects of jazz 
music, yet is becoming trained to appre- 
ciate what makes good song material and 
what does not. You see, not all ideas are 
marketable just because nobody has written 


about them before. Often, as in the case 
of your lyric, they have not been written 
about just because they are unsuitable... . 
Try to interest some musical person in your 
community—a teacher of music or an or- 
chestra leader—in your songs, to compose 
the music, and “split” with you on the re- 
turns, in case you succeeded in selling any 
of them. This will save you having to pay 
advance fees, and from placing yourself in 
the hands of the sharks. 
i. M. H.—We have failed to receive the 
ample contract which you stated in your 
r you were sending. If you will give 
us the name of the company who sent it, 
we will be glad to give you information, 
even though you sent the contract and it 
has become mislaid in the mails. From the 
facts which you do give, however, we sus- 
pect a certain proposition made by a con- 
cern which you ‘should let strictly alone. 
li. E. E, L.—yYour song lacks sufficient 
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merit to justify your trying to sell it. Its 
form is based upon a type that has been 
popular in the past, but were popular chiefly 
because of a distinctive quality in their 
words. This, your song lacks. There is 
nothing in it that arrests the attention, no 
thought, or word, or phrase that is unique 
and that stands out in the mind. Also the 
music lacks the same quality. 

T. L. B., St. Louis—I read with interest 
your lyrics, and feel that you have some 
good stuff in them. Your study should be 
chiefly in the direction of lightness of touch 
and vividness of expression. 

As to composers, your very best bet is to 
get in touch with some of your local musi- 
cians—instructors or orchestra leaders, some 
one who is ambitious to get into the song 
game, and then collaborate with him, mak- 
ing whatever agreement you want to as to 
division of spoils. You will not only get 
better music this way than by having pro- 
fessionals write it up, but you will be saving 
many advance fees for service and “selling.” 





PRE-SELLING IDEAS TO 
EDITORS 
(Continued from page 25) 

ditional cost. What writer would not give 

one cent to know what the editor would 

like to see? This is a practical way of ap- 

plying the phrase, “A penny for your 
thoughts.” 

Then, when the card is back and in your 

file, you can start with a punch on the ma- 

WALTON, Bons 


Dear Editor: The manuscripts which are listed below_have’ been _ 
prepared. If you will kindly check those which interest you I shall gladly submit them. * 
TITLE No. Words Dewis._ tee 
1400 


—_600- 
2000 
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Sincerely, Dale R. Van ee 
The Post Card Inquiry. 

terial checked. It may not be true with all 
writers, but I find that if an article has been 
so marked, it is going out to the editor in 
better form than if I didn’t know whether 
he wanted to see it or not. Thus it will be 

more apt to sell. 
And another thing; these cards, if kept in 
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a permanent file when they come back, will 
give you exactly the type of stuff different 
editors like to have. The first three hun- 
dred cards I had printed have not yet been 
used up, but I wouldn’t take for them what 
they cost me, nor ten times over, even after 
they have brought back their message. 





HAVE YOU A “MATERIAL 

SENSE”? 
(Continued from page 23) 
the direct movement of the theme—are to 
be avoided. This is a frequent fault of the 
“story within a story”—that is, the tale in 
which the author after beginning to tell his 
story directly to the reader, switches his 
method and has one of the characters 
whom he has introduced tell it to him or 
to a companion, and so get it over to the 
reader at one step removed from the direct 
line. This method sometimes is very effec- 
tive, as witness Kipling’s “The Man Who 
Would Be King.” But it requires a past- 
master of the fiction art to tell a story in 
this manner without loss of some of the 
force that would be had by direct presen- 
tation. 

Often a good story of plot is spoiled by 
unwinding all the mystery by explanation, 
either by the author-narrator or by one of 
the characters, at the end, instead of 
showing the solution by action. This is 
certainly the best method that could be 
devised—if the purpose of the author is 
to destroy all emotional and dramatic 
values ! 

My one supreme conviction as the result 
of reading many thousands of stories by 
new writers, is that they do not sufficiently 
study their work after its completion. They 
give thought to the story in its inception, 
and while it is in process of being put upon 
paper; and then hastily place it on the way 
to editorial offices and—rejection. If in- 
stead of this the story would be put aside 
for a week, then brought out, studied 
analyzed, subjected to rigid scrutiny to dis- 
cover if it contained material that should 
be elided, or if it need amplifying here and 
there, or if the method of telling could be 
improved, that particular writer’s lot would 
be a far happier one. 
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THE A B C OF PLAY WRITING 
(Continued from page 19) 


woman who really has charm and sweet- 
ness of character, but is kept submerged 
by the other members of her family, who 
are stronger in their selfishness. Where 
will you place your story? Better take 
some place near at home, that you know 
thoroughly, and not a place the custom of 
which, or a grade of society the manners 
of which, you are not familiar with. 

Suppose you choose a small Ohio town 
for your scene. 

Then the family: they may be unpleasant 
or weak, but if the girl is nice you do not 
want to make them too horrible; give her 
a brother-in-law for the chiefly unpleasant, 
domineering character, the villain of the 
piece. For the old chief characters still 
persist, though they may change their looks 
—the villain may shave instead of wearing 
black burnsides, or appear jauntily in a 
Norfolk suit instead of in a Prince Albert, 
yet you will find in every play a heroine, 
a hero, a villain, and so on. 

Well, then, the girl lives in the home 
of her sister, where the brother-in-law is 
a teasing, domineering, altogether disagree- 
able czar. Already you have thought of 
tangles and incidents to develop your plot, 
or rather that happen in the course of the 
plot. You have seen the family living 
together, so you write down the characters: 
the girl, her sister, her brother-in-law, her 
mother, her sister’s two daughters—one 
nearly grown, the ingenue, the other a 
spoiled little girl—a neighbor who is in love 
with the girl, a boy who is in love with 
the niece, and the hero. 

He must be from the outside, obviously, 
a breath from another world who gives the 
heroine a lift out of her sordid life. She is 
sweet and capable but, in her generosity, 
has been so imposed upon by her bullying 
brother-in-law and her selfish, vain sister 
that she has become the household drudge. 

Let the scene open then at the supper- 
table, where, if anywhere, family unpleas- 
antnesses show up. Later the brother-in- 
law’s brother unexpectedly comes to visit 
them. He has knocked around the world 
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a bit, been broadened by his experiences, 
is kindly. 

By the beginning of the second act he 
sees the situation and his sympathies are 
aroused for the girl. He proposes a jaunt 
to the city to see a show and, to the surprise 
of the others, includes the girl in the party. 
In their joking and fooling, they stand up 
to be married by the brother-in-law, who, 
after the ceremony, realises that it is a 
real marriage, as he is a justice-of-the- 
peace. The brother is perfectly willing to_ 
have it so and he takes the girl away with 
him as his wife. This might be the end 
of the story—but, no, this is a play, and 
a play can not be so simple. The author 
has not intended it to be so from the start. 
There must be a knottier tangle, a severer 
complication, and something in the girl’s 
character must be developed from her 
experiences. 

The brother, her husband, is already 
married, long separated from his wife, 
doesn’t know whether she is living or not, 
likes the girl and the adventure—you see 
he is not wholly noble, who is?—and is 
willing to take chances on the outcome. 
But the girl is so honest and sweet that on 
the wedding trip he is compelled to tell her 
the truth. He goes on out West to find 
out whether his wife is living or not, and 
the girl comes back home proudly to face 
her ignominy. Her experience of freedom 
and the love of a kindly man have devel- 
oped her self-reliance. 

Again the play might end, but that end- 
ing would not satisfy the average audience. 
The girl must have reproaches heaped upon 
her in the last act and stand firmly on her 
honesty and the sweetness of her knowledge 
that the man she still cares for, loves her. 
And then the lover comes back, a free man, 
to take her with him. This is the plot of 
the best American play I know, “Miss Lulu 
Bett,” as developed by its author, Zona Gale. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 17) 
he pleases; certainly, if the writer does not 
write to please himself, he might as well 
throw away his pen. 
Ihe Spenserian Stanza, taking its name 
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Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 
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WRITERS 
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instructive vol- 
ume Miss Lytton 
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| 
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for every sce- 
| nario writer, giv- 

| ing all necessary 
| information, in- 
cluding model 
photoplays writ- 
ten out in the proper form and work- 
ing diagrams for making film versions 
of novels. 


As a text it is a distinctive addition 
to the best of books dealing with the 
photoplay. Here the principles of sce- 
nario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has 
carefully avoided the theoretical and 
included only that information and in- 
struction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful sce- 
nario writer herself, Miss Lytton is 
able to clearly and readily distinguish 
the important from the unimportant 
detail. Add to this faculty her ability 
to write in a picturesque and colorful 
style that adds power to the unfolding 
of her subject throughout the entire 
book and you have here the most dis- 
tinctive, the most interesting, and the 
most valuable book of its kind now in 
print. 
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from its inventor, Edmund Spenser, is the 
only recognized form of nine-line stanza. 
It has been widely used. Shelley borrowed 
it for ““Adonais,” his lament for John Keats; 
Byron took it for “Childe Harold”; many 
others have followed suit. The stanza is 
composed of eight pentameters and one 
hexameter, sometimes called an “Alexan- 
drine.” It is rhymed ababbcbcz. The stanza 
quoted is from James Thomson’s “Castle 
of Indolence”’ 


A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was: 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut 


eye; 
And of gray castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky. 
There eke the soft delights that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the 
breast, 
And the calm pleasures, always hovered 


nigh ; 

But whate’er smackt of noyance or unrest, 

Was far, far off expelled from this deli- 

cious nest. 

Tennyson’s “Lady of Shallot” is written 
in an attractive and simple nine-line stanza. 
The fifth and ninth lines in each stanza 
throughout have the same terminal words, 
so that the poem uses refrain as well as 
rhyme: 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle embowers 


The Lady of Shallot. 

Writers interested in the use of the 
refrain will do well to study the verse of 
William Morris and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Though they do carry this practice almost 
to the verge of ridiculousness at times, both 
of them have built up curiously dramatic 
effects by iteration and reiteration of a 
single line, often almost meaningless in 
itself. The result at its best is sheer magic; 
a kind of sorcery that is no less real because 
it defies analysis. 

In the short or medium-length poem, the 
ideal is to have the stanzas arranged in 
such fashion that they build up definitely 
to a climax. I say the ideal, because in a 
great number of poems, including many of 
great beauty, the last stanza comes as 4 
sort of anti-climax. Probably one reason 
is that the poet has not known exactly what 
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he wanted to say before starting to write. 
As a result, he was mastered by his form 
rather than master of it. 

Many people with a genuine poetic feel- 
ing, desiring to write, are unable or unwill- 
ing to make their minds grasp the idea or 
emotion clearly, completely, and definitely 
before they start composition. Vagueness, 
fortuitous rhymes, and poor arrangement 
naturally follow. One mark of what is 
sometimes called genius is the ability to 
proceed surely toward a definite effect. 
Probably a large part of inspiration con- 
sists of self-discipline. 





BUILDING THE PHOTOPLAY 
PLOT 
(Continued from page 14) 
Names for the people will make them seem 
lifelike. Good, short names, easily pro- 
nounced and remembered are wanted for 
photoplay people. 

So far I am progressing, but I bear in 
mind that all these things are tentative, that 
| shall change any of them that need altera- 
tion. 

The search for names may occupy hours 
0’ days. Perhaps I run through a city 
directory in my quest of lifelike names. 
They must not, of course, be the names of 
real people, but must be modified for my 
purposes. I decide upon Donald Felton, 
Sy., for the father, and Donald, Jr., for the 
son, whom I shall call “Don.” Along with 
these I choose from anywhere Marc Carroll 
for the father of the girl; Pete McDade 
for an oil-well driller who promises to take 
apart; “Sweetie” Jones for the queen of 
the “wild women” who will infest this oil 
town of Smackdown in Arkansas. For 
Mare’s daughter I want a short, unusual 
first name. I hit upon Bedo as the de- 
sired combination. That is the first name of 
a person I have known in real life. 


The Incidents Begin to Appear 


Often plot incidents suggest themselves 
overnight; again, they may demand the de- 
liberation of days or of weeks. Thus far 
my people have revealed themselves in a 
leisurely manner. Now incidents begin to 
come. I place Don in his new surroundings 
in Smackdown. He has written the Great 
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Consolidated Oil Corporation that he will 
arrive and inspect its valuable holdings; and 
that young man has seen a great light. Don 
finds on arrival that the Corporation’s tiny 
office is over the store of Sam Griggs, mer- 
chant. Sam takes Don upstairs and to the 
office door on which hangs a gone-to-lunch 
sign. Sam says with a squint: “The cor- 
poration went out to lunch a week ago and 
haint come back yit.” Don experiences his 
first burst bubble, but manages to laugh with 
Sam, and the two become friends. He tells 
ruefully of his worthless stock. So far so 
good. 

It will be seen that I am thinking of this 
plot largely as a story, elaborating it with 
detail, only a part of which belongs to the 
plot itself. I pursue this course because it 
assures a lifelike series of causes and 
effects; the motives which actuate the char- 
acters are certain in this way to be more 
plausible and natural. I even think of bits 
of dialogue or speech at intervals. But | 
find myself running up several blind alleys. 
I have each time to retrace my steps and 
refer back to my characters for help in be- 
ginning anew. At this stage perhaps a plot 
file of material would be helpful, although 
I use but little of such material. If my 
characters do not suggest to me a plot, | 
consign them to the hades of the forgotten 
—and let it go at that. 

I ask myself, how shall Marc take the 
friendship of Bedo and Don, which begins 
upon their first meeting? Perhaps Sam has 
introduced them. Marc, it seems, objects 
to it. He carries his girl roughly away. 
After that she meets Don only occasionally 
on the sly. Marc is a moonshiner, whose 
cellar, unknown to Bedo (for he locks it up 
and carries the key himself) contains a 
small still. They live on a farm on the 
outskirts of the town. Marc carries his 
product to the main “joint” in town and 
sells it. There they put forged labels on it 
to make it appear as aged and reputable 
“goods.” This joint is a wild place. | ask 
myself many questions about it, for it is 
important. In it there are dancing, drink- 
ing, gambling, occasionally shooting among 
the engineers, prospectors, investors, rough- 
necks, and gamblers who frequent it. Also 
“Sweetie” Jones’ wild women hang out 
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there. It is the busiest place in town except 
the county court house, where records are 
consulted and maps scrutinized. 


Elimination of Scenes 


| try a scene in which “Sweetie” falls in 
love with Don, but that leads to melo-drama, 
or into a cul-de-sac. So I try again. What 
about this Marc Carroll, whose wife is 
dead? It occurs to me that he has been 
tangled up with “Sweetie.” She is now 
trying to get him to marry her, having one 
of those perverse desires for a “virtuous 
life” often possessing such women. But he, 
of course, refuses on account of Bedo, his 
innocent daughter. 

And at this point an incident from life 
intrudes itself. I have heard ‘of an episode 
in which sheriff’s men went to arrest a 
moonshiner and were held at bay by that 
worthy while his daughter loaded the still 
into a wagon and drove off to safety with it. 
But that, I tell myself, will not do in the 
raw. I must modify it by addition or sub- 
traction of details. I must link it up logic- 
ally with the other sequents. I think of its 
comic features, and it occurs to me that I 
can have two parties of officers visit Marc’s 
piace unknown to each other, and each mis- 
take the other for moonshiners. While they 
engage in one of those battles in which there 
is much gun-powder and excitement but 
small damage, Don and a hired man can 
load the still and the “evidence” into a 
wagon, with the frightened Bedo now shar- 
ing the secret, and drive to a safe place. 
Good. 

but why do the officers go to Marc’s 
place? Well, there has been a moral wave 
inthe town. “Brother” Pryam, an evangel- 
ist and reformer, has stirred up the people. 
The law officers are trying to make a show- 
ing by arresting somebody—anybody. Fed- 
eral agents also are secretly working up a 
case against Marc, someone having “tipped” 
them. 

Hut how does Don discover their plans in 
time? Oh, well, look at his character. He 
wants to make money, and goes to the joint 
to gamble. While there the place is raided 
by the Sheriff, and he inadvertently learns 
of the intended raid on Marc. But now I 
strike a new note. Grim tragedy must for 
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a moment go hand in hand with the foo! of 
comedy. “Sweetie” in a drunken fit has 
again begged Marc to marry her, only to be 
roughly repulsed. And when Don looks hur- 
riedly for Marc, he does not know that the 
moonshiner lies in a gulley, a bullet hole 
between the dead eyes that stare up at the 
sky. “Sweetie” has a head start, and the 
Sheriff is too busy raiding to hear of this 
until later. 

Bedo, all alone, does not know that the 
Sheriff is on his way to raid their home. 
She awaits her father who does not come. 
The Sheriff does not know that Federal 
agents are also en route to the same place 
by a different way. They shall meet as 
aforesaid. But Don arrives ahead of them. 
He and Bedo take the still away, thus clear- 
ing in death Marc’s unsavory name which 
in life was a by-word in the town. 

Very good thus far. Now that Marc is 
dead, it is natural for Bedo to turn to Don. 
And so they are married. 

Observe that I am getting back to the 
bubbles idea again. I had set out to write 
comedy-drama, and the characters are call- 
ing me back to the narrow path. Don or- 
ganizes among his friends a company to 
drill an oil well. I know now that the title 
of this story will be “Bubbles.” I also 
know the theme which the reader may 
gather as he goes. Don and Bedo are very 
happy, and time slips by. One day the well 
comes in, and the news is carried to Don, 
who leaves Bedo and hurries to the driller. 
Pete McDade at the well meets him with a 
commiserating shake of the head. Pete 
says, “We’ve struck enough sa!t water to 
pickle all the cucumbers in Arkansas.” Don 
takes the blow quietly and goes to his 
friends for more money to drill again, but 
they are discouraged and decline. 

Depressed, Don goes home to learn that 
the stork has been there. He has a little 
Don—Don the third. He feels wealthy, so 
he wires his father, “Congratulate me. [’m 
one of the wealthiest men in the United 
States.” Donald, Sr., takes it seriously and 
packs his bag. When he arrives at Smack- 
down, he is naturally surprised to find his 
boy in such a modest cottage. While the 
nurse is putting the babe in its crib, he asks, 
“But, my boy, where is your wealth?” 
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Don points to his wife and son, and the 
old man understands. He smilingly writes 
a check and hands it to Don, saying, “My 
boy, I have never learned to burn money, 
but here’s that check for fifty thousand.” 
The ending brings out my theme and leaves 
it to the spectator to infer that some day 
Don wi!l strike “flowing gold.” At present 
his only unburst bubble is the one I want 
to bring home to “movie” patrons. 

In the next article I shall show how a de- 
tailed synopsis is written from this plot, 
illustrating from the story. 





WRITING FOR THE SEMI- 
TECHNICAL PRESS 
(Continued from page 12) 

a sketch besides. Photos often make the 
best illustrations, but we cannot use photos 
which do not assist in making the idea 

clear. 

To prevent loss of photographs, the 
author’s name should be on the back of 
each one—as should be also the title of 
the manuscript it accompanies. Captions 
to go with photos are best written at the 
bottom of the manuscript, numbered to 
correspond with numbers on the backs of 
photo prints. 

In taking photographs for publication, 
make the picture as large and distinct as 
possible, but send it anyway. Send a print, 
or, if convenient, two prints; if prints are 
not very good, state whether you would 
be able to loan the negative so we can make 
a better one. 

Sources: Ideas are understood to be 
those which the author has himself origin- 
ated to the best of his knowledge, or those 
originated by persons who have given their 
permission to the author to use the ideas 
in magazine articles. 

\Vhen you say in your manuscript that 
“a farmer did this” or “a machinist devised 
a method,” give, in a note below, the name 
and address of the farmer or machinist, so 
that the information may be placed on file. 
If the idea is your own, and you merely 
use that form of writing for variety, men- 
tion below, the fact that it is your own. 

!ormulas: Formulas for mixing com- 
pounds for various purposes are seldom 
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used, for the reason that it is hard to find 
any that are of value, and still have not 
appeared in reference books. If you have 
a formula which you think is new and 
valuable, first consult some of the standard 
volumes of formulas, to see that it is not 
contained in them—it is well to mention 
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not only to writing for the semi-technical 
press, but to all forms of writing. 

The first one is, when you have been 
dealing with an editor whom you have 
found to be uniformly prompt in his re- 
plies, either in the form of checks, or by 
returning manuscripts, don’t throw a fit if 
one of your articles is held up for a week 
longer than usual. There are many things 
that crop up unexpectedly in the course of 
an editor’s work that compel him to drop 
the work of examining manuscripts for a 
time, thus delaying either acceptance of 
return. 

If a manuscript is returned, one that you 
thought an especially good one, don’t get 
sore, and imagine that the editor is slight- 
ing you; he’s just as anxious to get ac- 
ceptable material as you are to sell it, and 
he has some good reason for rejecting it, 
whether or not he states his reason to your 
satisfaction. Many times the editor is com- 
pelled to return a manuscript because of 
some reason that would involve a long ex- 
planation—and just then he hasn’t time to 
dictate a long letter. 

Finally: Don’t think for a minute that 
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there is no literary training in writing ma- 
terial of this type. An article that is de- 
signed to tell other people how to do some- 
thing that you have done yourself, or that 
you. have seen someone else do, must be 
written in a simple, clear, straight-forward 
manner, and arranged with the steps in 
logical sequence ; high-flown language is of 
no use, it must be clear and understanda- 
ble to the youngest reader, and what better 
training in style is to be found? Language 
is for the purpose of conveying thought, 
and the simplest English is the best Eng- 
lish. True, there are successful authors 
whose language seems designed to conceal 
thought—but they don’t write good Eng- 
lish. Your motto in writing should be: 
“Simplex Munditis’—Simple Elegance. 





SEX, DEFTLY HANDLED 
(Continued from page 8) 
and the publicity and the glitter, as viewed 
from a pinnacle of the temple; “cast thy- 
self down—you can’t hurt yourself, and 
look what you can gain!” 

}ut you can hurt yourself, and you can 
hurt your business career past repair. I’m 
not preaching about your self-respect, but 
about your solid business standing. One 
of my proudest moments was when I met 
a certain great writer, to whom I thought 
myself absolutely unknown; and the talk 
touching upon a certain sex magazine, I an- 
swered a question by the remark that I 
knew little about such magazines and did 
not write for them. “Yes,” came the re- 
ply. “Yes, I know you don’t.” 

Regardless of the little circle of smelly 
writers who do log-rolling, your standing 
is thus indubitably affected if you go into 
this sort of work. How about your rates? 
Your pocketbook receives a more direct 
it. You may not think it. You may think 
ita grand thing to be sure of selling all your 

f, to have a ready market, to get a 
teady two cents per word from a class of 
Magazines constantly increasing in number 
and circulation. 

it looks big. But count up the market 
thus afforded as against the market afforded 
by all other magazines. Count up the most 
you can earn by writing for the “best” sex 
magazines, and the most you can earn by 








MRS. ELIZABETH McGRATH 
Authors’ Typist, 


4544 North Seeley Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
75c for each 1,000 words, with one carbon 
copy. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
Typist for over twenty years. 











WARNING TO WRITERS! 
As “the apparel oft proclaims the man,” so is your 
manuscript judged by its appearance. Your script is 
its own salesman and— 

EDITORS ARE HUMAN 
They refuse to waste their time on poorly prepared 
copy. Let our experts do your revising and typing. 
Most reasonable rates. 

Authors’ Representative, 

MRS. A. M. KNIGHT, Mansfield, Georgia 











All MSS. Typed technically correct, neat, accurate; 
with copy and correction of minor errors, 75c per 
1000 words or fraction thereof. We give your 
script that pleasing appearance that enhances its 
value and insures a thorough reading. Monthly 
prizes of $5 and $10 for two best Short Stories 
submitted for typing. We satisfy. 

STERLING C. HOLSTON 
Author’s Aid Gordon, Nebraska 











I TYPE MANUSCRIPTS promptly and perfectly 
(one copy and one carbon copy). Short-Stories, 
Photoplays, Theses, 50 cents per 1,000 words; Poems, 
3 cents per line, 

Copies mailed to patrons ready for the publisher. 


JENNIE PERDUE 
1114 14th St., N. W., Apt. 2 Washington, D. C. 











MANUSCRIPTS of short stories, novels 
or other articles neatly typed. Write for 
particulars. 


AMY V. MILLER 
560 E. High St. Springfield, Ohio 











Authors! Poems, Fiction and Short Story 
Manuscripts of amateur and professional 
writers neatly typed. Write for particulars. 


WM. O. WHEELER 
Manuscript Service 


1105 Arthur Ave. Des Moines, Iowa 
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OF MANUSCRIPTS 
45c per thousand words, including minor corrections, 
Prompt and personal attention given, 
Accuracy and Neatness Guaranteed. 
A. F. A. MEYER, 328 W. 7th St., Covington, Ky. 














CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates, 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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writing for the best adventure or business 
or other fiction magazines. You'll see that 
if there’s any cash balance, it’s on the side 
of decency. 

The effect on your business future is 
marked. You may start out, as many of 
us do, with the smallest little magazines, 
and work up to the top; but I defy you to 
start out with any sex magazine and work 
into any better class of writing. This is 
partly because your business future is gov- 
erned by your associations ; and with whom 
do you associate in the line of mental prosti- 
tution? With radicals, with social perverts, 
with moral lepers and anonymities—in 
short, with destroyers, not with builders. 

But, you say, what of my art? Piffle. 
But, you say, the subject of sex is a realism 
that exists in the world; to neglect it, 
pretend not to see it, is absurdity! 

Of course. Dead right. Now you're get- 
ting down to basic principles. There’s not 
the least objection against sex in literature. 
The objection is purely against its mani- 
pulation by unclean minds for unclean 
minds—as it is handled in our avowedly 
“sex” magazines and by our two or three 
pander-publishers. Then, you say, how to 
define the matter? Easily enough. 

Artists recognize the principle that the 
nude in art is admissable, only if uncon- 
scious; self-conscious nudity is an appeal 
to the senses of the beholder and is banned. 
The same may apply to our writing. You 
can use almost any sex theme extant, if 
you use it with a clean heart and mind, and 
get it into the best magazines. A story, 
“The Lariat,” in a recent issue of Every- 
body's, is a case in point. “Casanova’s 
“Homecoming” is a case in point of the 


Have You An /dea 
FaorA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


BieMorey/n /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that ofa friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 

answered. Most of the points 








which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completel in our interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 


Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 


NEW YORK 








contrary. 

I submit that this prurient trend consti- 
tutes a menace to the business as a whole— 
to the entire writing game. We have seen 
it as a looming menace to the screen; and 
the screen, as a whole, has nipped it—as a 
matter of good business. More credit to 
the screen. Less credit to the publishers. 
Less credit to the log-rolling writers who 
declaim against the censorship. No writer 
has anything to fear from censorship unless 
his output contains something of which he 
is ashamed. Chew over that. 

















If You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
ld writers for so many stories? The reason is they can’t get enough good ones by 
present- -day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 
exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
\lready every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR at the bottom and tells 
STUDENTS SAY you in an easy way just 

“It’s worth the money, as good what it is that goes to 

as others that I have seen priced at make up a story. It shows 








has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 


mand. There is an old several 


saying that every man has 

least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 





times yours.’”’-—L, 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments I have seen.”—S.,. M. N., 
Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 
times the price.”—J. L. P., Ply- 
mouth, Texas. 








you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to. build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients. 


The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 





because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 

$5.—But there is more to come with this 

ice we include a year’s subscription to THE 
\\ RITER’S DIGEST, which every month has 








OUR UNIQUE ‘*FOLLOW-UP 
L 


ESSON’’ FEATURE 

\ feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
t no other photoplay writing 
se possesses are the twelve 
low-Up” Lessons that we send 

to every student in addition to 
regular Course. These are not 
dead lessons taken from a 

< on our shelves, but are pre- 
i fresh each week by our Edi- 


send us the 
money with it. 


to the 
list. 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 


Pd 


Don't Send Any Money. 


To obtain this remarkable Course just sign and / 
attached 
Pay 
of the Course, $5, 
WRITER’S 
If at the end of five days you do not 
find it all and more than we claim for it, 
send it back to us and we will cheer- 

fully refund your money. 


Writer's Digest 
8 Butler Ble 
Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: VDlease 
send me your ‘Ideal’ 
? Course in Photoplay 
¢ Writing. I will pay the 
#@ postman the complete price 
of the Course, $5, and return 
it if I am not wholly satisfied 


coupon—do not send any 4 
the postman the full price # 
add your name ¢ 

subscription 


and we will 


DIGEST 





They are built around special 

developments in the —_——- 
d. This keeps the Course abso- 
ly up to date, 








Examine the IDEAL COURSE ¢ with my bargain, 


IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


: Stre 
in your home, ies 














YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 


waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


Short Story Writing 
important question. Then, step by step, 
the author takes you through all the im- 


The Ideal Course In 

This is a practical Course, designed for 
the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, 
which is, “What is it that constitutes a 
story 2” Nine out of ten writers fail be- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 


portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
development, suspense, climax, prepara- 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 





In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no _ other 





Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the very 
latest ideas in writing and sell- 
ing your stories, 
Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have been 
you are enabled to find out your 
studying. From the criticism 


weaknesses; how you may 


USE THIS 


Special Offer 
The regular price of the 
IDEAL COURSE — with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will extend the offer to in- 


The Contents 


Lesson 1, The First Essential 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 


of 


clude a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to the Writer’s Digest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

If you wish, you need send 
no money Just fill out the 
below blank, and pay the post- 
man upon delivery. And our 
money-back guarantee is backed 
hy a reputable firm with long 
years of honest service behind it. 


COUPON 


Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know, 
Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere. 
Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 
Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
Crisis.” 
Lesson 9. 
pense.’ 
Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 
Lesson 11. Characterization. 
Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 
Lesson 13. The Setting Atmos- 
phere and Color, 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
Lesson 15. The Climax. 
Lesson 16. Denouement 


How to Secure ‘“‘Sus- 


and Con 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 


710 Butler Bldg., 
Gentlemen :—Please send 
Story Writing and enter my 
DIGEST for one year, with 


1) $5.00 is enclosed 


THE 
me 
tree 


herewith, 


It is understood that if I am 


magazine can be returned within 


Name 
Street 


CME ve dcsetsasasacant- 





Cincinnz 


name 


C] I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when 


and my money will be refunded in full at once, 


clusion. 

Lesson 17. Relation 
Characters, 
Lesson 18. Short Story A 

Literary Form, 
Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 
Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 

Sought by Editors. 
22. Preparing 


: E of Author to 
iti, Ohio, 

the “Ideal” Course on Short 
to receive THE WRITER'S 


criticism of MS 


Distinct 


he delivers the Course, 


not satisiied the lessons and 
three days from their receipt. 


without question, 


Lesson the Manu 

script. 
Lesson 23. 
Lesson 24. 


Lesson 25. 


Originality, 
Revising the Manuscript. 
Selling the Story. 























